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Maxim Corey 11 the. jwti nac-ie of Alt-seci Maximovich 
Peohi-.riv, who was bom in i£(i-H Ln the dry of Nizhny- 
Novgorod, now renamed after him. After hii father's death 
be spent his childhood with hm mother and grandparent! in 
an uinir;*pl.iere Of bttttiliiy, Me mfiied Oul e( ibe homo 
when his tTuriher died and left i<* woft tn various lobs - in J 
in Eii ikon-maker s oij hirsts — until his mir 

lULXCE&fuJ attempt it HUidde. For tlircc yean lie wandered 
in the south like a crampbefore publis hing hh first slniy, ‘Makar 
Oaudn'p in a Ttflli newspaper, After hi* ten pm H> Nrtfihny he 
worked on another nevipigier, in which nmxy of him imrio- 
Appeared; he quieldy H&krtd Eame and tow afterwards his 
jil.iv 'J'Jv Lpiw was a triumphant success ji the Moscow 

Art* Theatre- lly now nnive In the revafcuW3n*Fy movement* 
he wne arrested in igoj by the T sarin t g?Ovecnmefll but released 
following * petition dgned by emmem lutrsrom md wrhem 
While in America in henungely iiEtiekeJ Aiiserfcaii cspM- 
fertft,. end ttm'ne his bcsE-sdJJjiR mvel, A hihr. During the First 
World W Jr he w«as elmqcl jreii with die Marxist Incernjinon.iJjsi 
Group, hdJ in 1917 be founded A T ew L-rf** m d&lly devoted to 
bit-wing h«i which CHinpokeftiy attacked Kewiikj 

sjnd Lenin's 'C^mmafiLir liv*-i cf ul In 1^11 he went to Judy* 
where he wrote Af>- UaImtaAbi, the ihird pan of his great 
iuiiijbiiii?.fiLphicaL trilogy; the odiei pans are Afy dutdito&i 
acut Afy Apf*mikfihip, He returned to Moscow in. t9i8 T and 
from (hen un be wus * cltiUtipltiG of the Soviet r*uW. In IgjtS 
he died - allegedly pofecaed hy hi* twiliikal cflefPhw - and 
tm given * bcri'/a funeral in Red Sqpiire, 

Koh.ub W e t, e s studied Russian language and literature at 
Trinity Cbilejre,. Cambridge, lie hi* also transited ‘The 
Little Demon r by SoPo^ub, FigRn* Qtntftt by Pushkin^ Mjf 
ChthtfxHtj and Aff Apprrnitinhip by Lkirky and CkigoT# hunj 
pi a AyJm.m, published in the Penguin CkiMka- 
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Introduction 


The third part rtf Maxim Gorky’s sutobiognphicsl trilogy 
was written in 19-11 and published In the following year in 
the magazine fW Virgin .SWA Several major episodes tn 
My Vmtrniks - the suicide attempt, life in Dcrcoltort 
bakery - are desertbed in fulEcr detail in earlier stories inch as 
j 4 if lncidttsf Jf&jm /ip Uf* &f Mjkar t The flsrr, and Gorky refers 
to both of these In the text of the present volume. The 
narrative of My Uxhtrsifits- is continued in the later sketches 
and short stories The Watch man, Days 0 / Karalstskn* First L&pt, 
Gorky actually had intended publishing these and other 
sketches, together with Afy Unirtrsiths^ In 00c volume, but 
he never earned this out. 

In Afj Apprmtimhtp Gorky had portrayed his life in 
Nizhny-Novgorod with foe Sergeyevs, describing the years 
from 1B75 icj j KS4 + when he left bis native town for Kazan* 
whh the iniefiijon ot enrolling at the university there. 

My Umwrtithi records Gorky’s life up to (when he 
was twenty) and [alls tatn two contrasting sections,, rise 
first describing his life in Kazan up to his attempted suicide 
in i&Hyj and the second his life in a small village thirty miles 
down the Volga., After a short while io the village he kft for 
the South and eventually found work in a fishery on the 
shores of foe Caspian, 

Gorky ielb us at the close of My Apprtttiirtihfp :'t went to 
Kazan in the secret hope that 1 might somehow manage to 
enrol aa a student there.’ However, his hopes were dashed* 
as he was considered too young and Ill-prepared. Since he 
W£U forced to try and earn 1 living for himself from a very 
early age, he had received no formal education whatsoever, 
He had managed to read a great deal and had shown a 
voracious appetite foe all kinds of hooks - but only in the 
face of great difficulty; time and again he tells us he liad to 
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beg* brmw, and steal books * and we often see him poring 
Over a book trying to read by a home-made candle, isfttr a 
dny of crippling work. 

Therefore the Irony of the tide rsf the previous volume Is 
continued* and Gorky" & ‘universities 1 were in actuality 
clandestine discussions with revolutionaries in dark cellars 
and secret meeting places, argument with religious fimaijcs 
and highly eccentric schwltcachers - n truly harsh ‘book of 
Utc\ Time for reading had to be fought Tot, with the constant 
threat of being discovered hanging over him. But he did 
manage In read a great deal, Including socialist: writers such 
m CbcmysbcY&ky* Plckhanov and Lavrov., 

The variety of people encountered by Gorky in Mf Um~ 
ivni/wj is very striking, from the consumptive atheist Shaposh- 
nikov* with hi? pathological hatred of God; iheologicil 
students who hold orgies in brothels; the despicable 
Tolstoyan, Klopsky, who ieduced two sister?; half-demented 
dreamers, aimless drifters* ardent revolutionaries. As in 
Aft ApprrtitfteiL'ip people &re thrown about in life like flotsam, 
disappear, commit suicide, are arrested and sen! to Siberia* 

It w as it this period in Gorky’s life that he became involved, 
with rcvofcttitmfirio) and the major part of Aft is 

concerned with political activities, principally the Populist 
movement of the 18 Rent, T.^nin, who was cspdled from Kazan 
University during the dipnitbanccs of states that this 

part of ihe autobiographical trilogy was his favourite reading. 
Dcrenkov's bakery, where Gorky worked for a time, was a 
secret nice ring place for young students and others who 
opposed the Tsarist government;. later the bakery was 
characterized in a police report as an enterprise rh.it had been 
* established with suspicious aims', It is possible that the 
Iciithsume poLicemitn Niki lory eh, who tries So make dqsc 
friends with Gorky, and to make an informer our of him* 
Was responsible for reporting the illegal activities there to rhe 
authorities, In a subsequent teller Gorky slates that in 
reality be was far ion buiy working day mid night (the 
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unremitting drudgery In ihat datk celfaf of a bakery ii 
wonderfully recorded In the famous jitory Twmtf-iix M?tt and 
Om Ctrl) for any revolutionary acri vitidk 

However, Gorky did try to incite his fellow workers to 
revolt agdnst bad pay and conditions, but for the most part 
met with. apathy. And Gorky repeatedly stresses his disen¬ 
chantment with workers and peasants, and looked sadly on 
their drunkenness, apathy and inertia. For this reason he 
strongly criticizes books, port raying the Lives of workers m 
1 sweet and beautiful', and which delighted in singing the 
praises of the peasant with his simple wisdom: ii was in this 
that Gorky showed him sell' sharply antagonistic to To]atoy T a 
idealisation nf the primitive virtue of the peasant. 

Gorky refutes the abstract dogmas; according to which the 
people were the 'incarnation ot spiritual beauty and kindness p 
and writes: "Bot ( bad never known any people who were 
really like this. 1 had seen carpenters, stevedores* bricklayers, 
men like Yakov, Osip, Grigory/ These men, whom he met 
in My Apfinntittibip t and later, were a source of sad disillu¬ 
sion, -and hooks describing their virtues and spiritual beauty 
wac nothing but fiction. These men were never * God-like, 
the repository of ah that was beautiful, just and majestic'* 

r ilie workmen in that dark sooty bakery cellar were totally 
unresponsive tn his exhortations to seek a better hie -and 
considered him sol ' amusing el<>wn\ Later in il|>' Umvtrrilkt, 
when Gorky joins Romas to help him start a fruit-growing 
collective to protect the peasants against the kulak farmers: he 
finds. the same Total lack of response. And when the shop is 
finally burned dawn by peasants for selling goods ton cheaply 
Gorky decides he hns had enough and leaves for the Caspian. 
In his depiction of his life at Krasnov Ldovo, in the latter part 
of Afy Umh'frsitisii Gorky provides a stack picture of the 
decomposition of the Russian village in the face of the 
growing tide of capitalism. 

In this lust port of his autobiographical trilogy Gorky 
submits himself to rekntkw self-analysis - much more 10 
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fhm in the earlier volumes* Brink*, he felts us* redly provideJ 
no answer to his searchings, und he states that be 'uddum 
found ideas in hooks which T had not already encountered in 
realityi + And his bewilderment in ihe face of the many and 
varied 'philosophies" offerer! trim by the students and teachers 
with whom he mixed confused him even more. Clearly he 
flaw himself as a host of coniradietions-j, and fell that he WSU 
being "drawn in all directions*, The hard world, as in his 
life before* con Aided sharply with what his reading had led 
him to expect and he concluded that he would always be a 
mi sil l and never find his true place in Life. With the ty pical 
sdf-ccniasni of an adolescent* lacking ail confidence and very 
unsure of himself* he tells us: "On the whole, 1 did not care 
for myself... 1 thought ot myself as clumsy and coarse* I dis¬ 
liked my face with its high Kalmyk cheek-bone:*, and my voice, 
which did not obey me." Besides ifudkciuaf there were 
sexual problems and he is mocked by his fellow wnrkcra for 
his extreme timidity and priggtshruss, Ail of these faetom, 
combined with the forces of crippling drudgery that had been 
undermining bis strength for some eaewidrabte time, led 
to a complete breakdown and his attempt at suicide. 

This took place in the December of iRRy, when he bought 
a revolver wd tried to shoot himself through the heart. The 
bullet mi&Kcd, but caused permanent damage to his lungs. In 
a local newspaper his suicide note was recorded: T ask you 
to bkrae the German poet lieine for my death* he invented 
toothache in the heart. I ask you to dissect my heart to sec 
W r hat kind of devil was in mc. # Gorky was dismissed from 
hospital lifter ten days, but the matter did not cud there* and 
the suicide note eventually came into the hands of die Kazan 
ecclesiastical authorities* who excommunicated Gorky for 
seven years, which certainly did not cause him any Concern* 

It wu Romas, the worldly peasant who had pust returned 
from a prison term in Siberia, who * saved* him* The practiced 
wisdom of this simple peasant it strongly cAnimated with die 
half-baked * philosophies 1 and empty theorizing he had 
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encountered ift both books and people, Romas helped Gorky 
recover bis self-respect, ad vising him to study ind never 
once embarrassing him by asking the reasons for the suicide 
attempt. 

After three year* nf wandering in the South, Goeky fiitilly 
went to Tiffis* where in ityi the editor of the newspaper 
the Ciwrtimr, imprt-s-Hcd with the way he told of his adventures 
(in this most eventful of lives) ma.de him sit down in hk 
office and write them down. The result was his fixsi published 
fitoiy Aia&rir Chudra, signed with the pen-name JvL Gorky, 
In the following year with the help of Lanin and Korolenko, 
he obtained a post on a local paper. Thus began his liters cy 
srccr. 


H.W* 










TO G1SELA 

Translator 






My Universities 

And so 1 went lo study in no less a place than the Uni- 
verity of Kazan, A sty deni cal Jed N. Yevreinov* a likeable 
handsome young man with the tender eyes of a woman, 
Grst gave me the idea. He lived Ln the same house as me, up in 
the a trie, and became very interested in cue, seeing how often 
I had a book in my hand. Vt'c Lnirodueed ourselves* mad tH-fme 
long Ycrainov was trying to convince me that I possessed 
i an exceptional talent for learning f * + You were fashioned by 
nature to serve learning/ he would say, and he looked very 
handsome when he shook his mane of Jong hair. 

At that time l was completely ignorant of the fact that one 
could serve scholarship like a rabbit* and as Yevrdnov 
demonstrated so clearly, what univemhe-i needed was young 
men, just like mysdf. And, of course,, the ghost of the iUus* 
trious Mikhail Lomonosov * was invoked* Yevremov said that 
T would live with him in Kazan, spend the autumn and winter 
studying at the Gymnasium and then, after passing - gome kind 
of examination (he often used this phrase) I would receive a 
government grant from the University and earn the title of 
1 scholar' after hve years. It nil sounded so simple, because 
Yevreinfiv was nineteen and he had a good heart. 

When he had passed his exams he left and two weeks Inter I 
followed him. As she said good - bye Grandmother gave me the 
following advice: ‘Now,, don't get align 1 with people* youYc 
in the habit of doing that the whole time and youVe become 
bossy Lmd arrogant, h all comes from your Grandfather. But 
what is he, after all? He’s lived hi* life and he*a turned out a 
fend* a bitter old man. Now don't you forget that God doesn't 
judge people - that would be too Mattering for the Devil I 
Well, good-bye now . - / At she wiped the meagre tears from 
her swarthy, flabby checks, she added^ l Wc shan’t see each 
* Fim grant RL»iiiHi ■idEntiir and linyu^c (1711-6$). (Tana.) 



olhcr ever again* You're a rolling none and now yoiPre going 
n tnng way awny v and HI soon be dead . , / 

For some Lknc now I had drifted a wav from dm dL-ar old 
vonmn and I rarely saw her. And now came the: painful, 
sudden realisation that I would never meet anyone so close 
to me agam, someone who would be so much a part of me, 

I stood at the stern of the ship and saw her standing rhere 
on the quayside, eroding bcnsclf with erne hand while with 
the other 3 he wiped her face with the corner of her old shawl - 
dm face with dark eyes shining with an undying love of 
people. 

And here l was in a half Tartar city., in a litifc room in a 
stnglc-siorcyed house which stood by itself on a small bill at 
l he end o J a narrow* no sc r able street. One of the walls over* 
looked ;l piece of waste ground where once then hid been a 
lire. It was overgrown with weeds. The mi m of die brick 
building that had once si&nd there stuck out among the 
thickets of wormwood, frundock, hor*c so nil and broom, and 
underneath was a large cellar in which sloy d^gs lived and 
died, I remember that cellar very well - it became one of my 
universities. 

The Ycvrebiovs (the mother and her two sons) tried to 
Biake ends meet on a wretched pemriom Prom my very first 
days there I saw bow tliar Jude grey widow, with a sadness 
that wa* so tragic to watch, used to come hack from the 
market, lay out her shopping on the kitchen table and then try 
to solve the dsfHcEili prohJem of making a decent meal for 
three healthy young men from a few scraps of tough meat, 
without even thinking of herself, She never said very much 
and her grey eyes were hardened with the hopeless* ineffectual 
obstinacy of an old horse that, having exhausted all its 
strength* soil tries to drag in load up a hill* and knowing vary 
well that it won’t make the top* carries on dl the same* 

One morning h about three days after 3 arrived. when the 
two sons were aiill asleep in the kitchen and I was helping the 
mother to dean tome vegetables, she asked me In n getide* 
Ciiutious voice; ‘Why did you come here?* 
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f To study at the university/ 

As she spoke her eyebrows moved upwards mother with 
the yellow. leathery skin of her forehead. The knife slipped 
and she cur her linger badly, She sank back onto a chair a* du 
sucked the blood from the wound, but immediately jumped to 
her feet again and ’Jsdd; "Ofc. belli p 

la he bandaged her finger with her handkerchief and praised 
me. 

* You're very good at peeling potatoes*' 

It would have been very surprising if [ wasn't! I told her 
about my work on the steamboat and she asked: 'Do you 
think that qualities you for entering the university ? 1 

At thLLt period in my Life my sense of huvnour was not very 
keen, I took her question seriously md told her about my 
intended course of action, as a result of which the doors of 
that temple of learning would open up for me. She sighed and 
said: H Oh, Nikolai, Nikolaij 1 

At that moment Nikolai come into the kitchen for a wash - 
he was heavy with sleep, his hair dishevelled. Ik looked as 
cheerful as ever* 

*Mjmsk w tome meat dumplings would be a good ideal* 

4 Yes, a good idea/ she agreed. 

Aj I wanted to show 1 off mv knowledge of the art of cook¬ 
ing I told her that the meat was hoe gn*d enough for making 
dumplings. Anyway, there wa* not enough. 

UiIa infuriated Varvara Ivanovna ami she directed some 
mpttisrjons at me ihai were so sicong they made my can burn 
and turn upwards. She threw a bundle of carrots on the table 
and left the kitchen, Nikolai winked at me ind explained her 
behaviour; * She's feeling a bit low today.' 

Ik settled down on a bench and informed me tliae, on the 
whole* women tended to be more highly strung than men - 
that was part of their nature - and that this had been proved 
beyond ail shadow of doubt by a very learned Swiss scholar. 
An Englishman called Jnhn Stuart Mill had md something 
on the subject m well. Nikolai loved (ecturing me and he took 
advantage of every opportunity for stuffing my brain with 
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that wim 'absolutely necessary 1 and without which 
it was ^impossible to live'. 1 would Jit*en to him eagerly and 
in a very shore time Foucault* l^i HothcthtJCJlttld and La 
Ruche] aquclin all merged info one and i he same person, I 
could not remember whose head was cm off by whom T if 
Lavoisier itad beheaded Dumouriez, or if fr w? m the oilier way 
round* That hue young man sincere] y wished to 1 make a man 
out of me f wnd he confidently promised fo accomplish this* 
But in actual fact, he did not have the time, nor was he in a 
position where lie could take me seriously in hand, i lls youths 
fill cgofcnn and irresponsibility blinded him* sn that he just 
could not see how oinning and hard-working his mother hud 
to be in order to run ihe household. His younger brother, a 
rather dulLwitted. taciturn student ai the gymnasium, was 
even lets aware of this. Bui for a long dme now' I had come lo 
know', in all their finer point*, die complicated conjuring 
tricks wldcli the chemistry and economic* of cooking involved 
and T dearly saw the sheer cunning of that woman, who whs 
forced every single day to deceive her sons’ stomachs and feed 
such mi pleasant-looking, hcidly-mannered vagrant. 

Naturally, every slice of bread that fM shared out to me lay 
like a heavy i tone on my conscience. 

So l went out to look for a job, whatever it might be, I 
would leave the house, first thing in the morning to avoid eat¬ 
ing there. If the weather was bad I would spend the time sit¬ 
ting in the cellar on the waste ground. An 1 mi there among 
the slinking carcase* of dogs and cats, listening to the pouring, 
mn and sighing w'ifid, I soon came to realize that the univer¬ 
sity was a wild dream and I would have done better to stick to 
my original intention of running away to Persia, Already l 
pictured myself as a grey-bearded wizard with a magic formula 
for producing grain the me of apples, potatoes weighing 
neatly ferry pounds each and, in general, us someone bringing 
many blessings into a world where life was so diabolical - and 
not only lor my self. I Itad already learned how to drvnixi of 
strange adventures and heroic deeds. This was of great help 
to me on those day a- when life was particularly hard - and since 
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the/*: were plenty of these 1 became an accomplished dreamer* 
I did not expect help from inyone amund me, or hop? that I 
olijl;1il have a suddud stroke of luck: but l was gradually de- 
veJyping great strength of win and persistence in whatever I 
did. 

The harder life became, die stronger and wiser I felu ( 
understood ac a very early age that men are created by thdr 
resilience to their environment To ward oiF starvation I used 
to go down to the wharves along the Volga, where it was easy 
to earn fifteen or twenty kopecks. Surrounded by stevedores, 
tramps and thieves, I felt just like a piece of iron thrown opto 
a heap of red-hot coal, find every day died me with countless 
Impression* that were painful and not easily forgotten. Those 
tuen thcre T with their naked greed and crude instinct!, spun 
before me like a whirlwind, and tlidr ang ry feelings toward* 
lifci their derisively hostile altitude towards the whole world, 
their in difference to what happened m themselves, appealed 
to me, All that ! bad directly experienced in my own life drew 
me towards them and made me want to plunge myself into 
that same cynical world, 

Bret Haste and the huge quantity of cheap novels I had read 
only made me sympathize with them all the more. 

The consumptive Bashkin, a rmn whst had been cruelly 
beaten in his time* who was once a student at a teachers' train* 
mg college and who had now turned professional thief, used 
to give me eloquent little seimom: ■ Why are you *o #b ?> just 
like a young girl ? Afraid of losing your honour? 'Tim 9 * ill a 
virgin has to lose, hut for yon [t% a millstone round your 
neck. An ox is honest, so all it gets h bay/ 

He had reddish hair, was clean shaven, like an *ctor B and 
the nimble* gentle movements of his small body reminded me 
of a kitten. He behaved to ward I roe like a teacher, wanting co 
take me under his wing, and [ felt that he sincerely wanted ret 
to be successful and liappy. Bashkin was very clever, and he 
had read many good books - JA * Com* of Crhr& was- his 
favourite* 

4 That book ha* a purpose and a heart, p he would say* 
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I Ic liked women arid talked about them rapturously^ smack¬ 
ing his lips Let relish as ku broken body twitched convulsively. 
There was something morbid about these jerks of bis ind they 
repelled me But 1 listened to what he said alientivdy P appro 
dialing the beauty of Ids words. 

m Oh w women, women 1* be would say in a. sing-song voice 
and the blood would rush to his sallow face and his dark eyes 
gleamed with delight. ’I would go through anything fora 
woman* Like the devil* they don't know sin l Stay in love - no 
one's ever thought of anything better* 1 

He was a talented story-teller and effortlessly composed 
little songs for the prostitutes about ihe sorrows of unhappy 
love. These songs of his were sung in :dl the towns along the 
Volga, He was the author of tiiat very popular song: 

Tm i pool gtd. and no beauty. 

And I’m very biid.lv dressed, 

Who would eve £ wont to marry, 

A poor girl like me . * + ?" 

Trusov, a mysterious, good-looking character who dressed 
r.kthef flashily and. who bad the rhin fingers- of a musician, was 
very kind to me, He owned a shop in the Admiralty quarter 
and although Ids board bore the sign e Watchmaker 1 , he actu¬ 
ally lived by selling stoleu g<H>ds. 

4 Meshkov 1 Don't you ever teach yourself thieved tricks 1‘ 
be would say, solemnly stroking his grey beard and screwing 
up his cunning* bold eyes. ' I can ace tluit you’re cut out to be 
something dse„ you’re a spiritual person.’ 

1 What do you mean spirr/mf?* 

*1 mean someone without an}’ trace of jealousy in him, only 
curiosity *, * 

As foj as I was concerned this was far from the truth* since 
I was very jealous of n lot of things, Mqret>vcr s Bashkin's 
ability to cspicss himidf in a peculiar, almost poetical style, 
with unexpected similes and turns of phrase, made me envi¬ 
ous* I remember die beginning of otic of his stories about a 
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love affair, ‘One dull night I was sifting in my mom, like an 
r?wl in the hollow of a Tree, in the pOot little town of Sviy~ 
a disk. It TO aulumri, Detour, and ouljidc tile lazy little min 
wiifl falling, I could bear the wind breathing like Ml aogry 
Tartar tinging hh endless »Ofl g*i C^nnn-u-u-u, And then ilte 
C-ime, light and m&y as a dond at sun rise, but her eyes shone 
with a deceptive purity nf soul. “My dear.*' she sdd in that 
honest-sounding voice, *' Fvc not been unfaithful/' t knew that 
she was lying* but all the same 1 believed it was the truth 1 
Reason firmly told me it wasn't so p but in my heart I juat 
couldn a t believe it.' As he spoke he twayed rhythmically to 
and fro, covering his eyes and gently touching himself over 
the bean. Bis voice was dull and lifeless, but his words were 
bright and dear, like a nightingale F s song. 

I was fealous of Ttusov. Here was a man who spoke so 
fasciml ingiy about Siberia, Khiva and Bokhara* so comically 
and maliciously about bishops. Once he said something about 
Alexander III in a mysterious voice: * That Tsai knows bis 
fob ili right I p 

Trusov struck me us one of chose Villains 1 who at die end 
of a novel p much to the reader's surprise, turn into magnani¬ 
mous heruejs, 

Stmicriint!!, on stifling nights, men would cross die river 
KwMka to the truKidowa, and lie among the hushes., drinking, 
earing, chairing abour Llicir personal aifairs, bm more often 
about rile com plenties of life, about the stmnge muddle of 
human relation's hips, Bui mostly they would di ficuss women, 
They talked about them wilh hittefni^s and with sorrow, 
eometimea very touchingly and almost always with strong 
Feelings, as though they were peering into a dark place filled 
with painful s □ rprJd-cs. I spent about three weeks with them 
under that dark sky with m dun stars, down in the stifling 
beat of a hollow thickly overgrown with willows. On those 
dark nights, when one could sense from the dampness in the 
air that ihc Volga was near, the lights of masts on the ship* 
teemed to be crawling everywhere, like golden spiders, and 


the dark mass dr the hilly Link wna dotted wirh little fiery 
parches and veins of light - these were windows in pubs and 
houses in the prosperous village of Uslon. The hiades of 
paddle wheels made a dull sound as they threshed the warer 
and it broke one's heart to bear those men howling like wolves 
m they stood on trains of barges. Somewhere l could hear a 
hammer striking iron and a mournful song drifting over the 
water, as though someone** soul were gemly smouldering, 
bringing a sadness that lay on one's heart like allies. 

And it win even sadder listening m the softly flowing wards 
of the men meditating oa life, each speaking about what in¬ 
terested him done and hardly pay tog any attention to what 
the others sihcL As they sat down or sprawled out under the 
bushes they smoked cigarettes and now and again* without 
any sign of greediness, would rip just a little vodka or beer 
and then let themselves drift backwards into ihc put, along the 
path of memories. 

One of them who seemed flattened against the earth by the 

pitch-bliick night said: * Listen to what happened to cue once 
* 

+ m m 

^Things like that happen all the time,, / the others 
would agree after hearing the story. 

All I could hear were the word* 1 happened*, < h;ipperw , r 
r uied to happen* and it seemed to me that during the course 
of that night the men had reached the last hours of their life: 
everything was past and done with k nothing would ever hap¬ 
pen again I 

It was feeling® such u these that alienated me from Bashkin 
and Trusov, but I liked them all the same. And if I tried to 
think really logically about all that I had been through, then 
It would have been only natural for me to have gone off with 
them. My outraged lm[*es of bettering myself, of becoming a 
undent, also drew me towards them. In times of hunger, anger 
and weariness 1 fldt quite capable of committing any crime, 
iutd not only against the 1 sacred institution of private prop¬ 
erty 1 , However, the romantic urges of youth prevented me 


kaving die pads that I was destined to i™d„ By this lime, be¬ 
sides Lbe humane stories of Bret Norte and various cheap 
novels, I had read quite a Few Beriotii books, that aroused a 
yearning tor something that was stilt very vague, but which I 
knew bad more meaning than anything 1 saw around me. And 
at the same time I made new' friends, and new impressions 
were born. The buys from the gymnasium used to go and play 
skittles nn the waste ground next in the Yevrriflovs and one 
of them, Gary Pletnyov, enchanted me. 

He had a dark skin T the blue-black hair of 4 Japanese, and 
bis face was covered with tiny black spots, just as though 
someone had rubbed it all over with gunpowder. He wm ir¬ 
repressibly cheerful, good at games, a witty conversationalist* 
and endowed with many different orients chat were still in 
embryo, Lake all ta leaned Russians he was content to live 
simply on what na.Lure had given him and he made no effort at 
all to ciiliiv&tc or develop it. He had a keen ear and 1 marvel¬ 
lous feeling for music, which he loved. He could play the 
pixU*, baLhiki, and accordion extrandy well, but lie made 
jio effort at all to muster more rehned or difficult instruments. 
IEl wa.h poor and badly dressed, but his torn and crumpled 
shirt, his patched trousers, and hh worn-out shots that were 
full of holes, seemed, to harmonize perfectly with his swagger¬ 
ing manner, the lively movements of Ms body and sweeping 
gestures, 

Jie was like a man who had just got up after a long and pain¬ 
ful illness, or a prisoner who had just been freed. Everything 
in life was new for htm, pleasant; every tiling sent him into fits 
of boisterous piety and he jumped around like a bre-cnicker. 

When he discovered how painful and dangerous my life was 
he invited me to live with him and study to be 4 tocher m 4. 
viihge school* Ynd bo [ found myself in a strange, but very 
cheerful, tenement called die Marusovka - familiar in all prob¬ 
ability to many 3 generation of’ Kazan studemr, tr was a large, 
dilapidated house on Rybmryadsby Street nod appeared to 
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have been captured from its owners bjr the hungry slu-Steta^ 
prostitute and living phantoms of people who bid out Lived 
their time, 

Hetnyov's room was in the space under Lhe utairs leading 
up to the attic, I Its entire furniture consisted of a camp-bed 
and -a table and chair by tb-c window at the end of the corridor* 
There were three dpor® in tilts passage and behind two of them 
Jived prostituted Behind the third was a consumptive maths 
teacher from a church school* a tail, scraggy, almost terrifying 
man who seemed to have Coarse reddish wool growing every¬ 
where and whose filthy old rags handy covered him - has 
shiny blue skin and skeletal ribs showed through the hides in 
the most ghastly way. 

It seemed that his only food was his own linger muls p which 
be had gnawed until they bled. Day and night he sat there 
making drawings and calculation^ and he coughed inces¬ 
santly* making hollow,, booming sounds. The prostitutes were 
afraid of him and thought that he was mad. But they felt sorry 
for him and used to put bread* tea or sugar outside his door, 
in little packets. He would pick these up and carry them away, 
wheeling like a died old hotsc. If they forgot to leave any¬ 
thing for some reason or other p or were unable to* he would 
open his door and shout down the corridor in his rasping 
voice; ‘Give me some breadE' 

The pride of a maniac happy in the knowledge of his own 
greatness gleamed in the dark pits of his deep sunken eyes. 
Now and again he was visited by a hunchbacked little grey- 
baited fecak of a man with a twisted leg who wore very strong 
gbosses over Ms puily nosCj and whose craftily smiling sallow 
face put erne in mind of a castrate. Both of them would make 
sure the door was tightly shut and sit for hours on end jn 
mysterious silence. Once, however* quite late at night, L was 
woken up by the mathematidau screaming in a hoarse, violent 
voice: 4 But Vm telling you that if* a prison 1 GeometryV a 
cage, yeit A mousetrap! A prison!* The hunchback freak 
squealed with laughter and kept on repeating some tncom- 


prcbcnsihte words. Then the mathematician suddenly bel¬ 
lowed: 'To hull with you, dear tifFI 1 When his guest I tad rol¬ 
led out into the corridor* hiding, squealing and wrapping 
hi mac It up in his broad cloak, the mathematician stood at the 
door, a tall and terrifying figure. He ran his fingers through 
his dishevelled hair and said in a wheezing voice i 1 Euclid is 
an idiot \ An id-i-ot 1 1 can prove that God has more brains, than 
tint Greek L 1 And be slammed the door bo hard lliat something 
in his room crashed to the door. 

1 soon discovered that tins man was trying to prove God's 
existence by mathematics. But he died before he could do this. 

Plrtnyov worked as a proof-reader on the night shift at a, 
newspaper office, for which he earned himself ele ven kopecks. 
If I happened to come back without any money wc had to live 
on four pounds of bread, lv.u kopecks' worth of tea and three 
kopecks' worth of feugar a day, I never really had the time to 
go out and earn anything, since 1 had to stick to my studies. 
This 1 found extremely difficult. Gramm:!r, with all its ugly, 
narrow rules and ossified formulae, was particularly depressing 
and I was ^uhc hopeless at sicpecring into them a language so 
alive and so difficult, so capriciously flexible as Russian. But 
before long, much to my pleasure, t discovered time I btd 
started *too early F and that, even if I did manage to pass exams 
lhat would have qualified me to teach in the village school^ I 
would not have been accepted on account of my age. 

I shared the same bunk as Pletnyov: I slept In k at night, 
when he was at work., and he used it during die day. He would 
return early in the morning* exhausted from lack of sleep,, his 
face even swarthier and his eyes inflamed. 1 would immedi¬ 
ately go out to the pub and get some hoc water - it goes with¬ 
out saying chat we could not afford a samovar, Then wc 
would sit by the window with put tea and bread.. Gury uaed to 
id] me all the latest sew* from die newspaper office and recite 
amusing verses written by an alcoholic columnist who went 
under the name of 1 Red Domino \ His light-hearted attitude 
to life amused me and it seemed just like that of the fat-faced 


Galkina, who sold women's second-hind doiiics in t?K mar- 
kiL-t and who was a procures?.. This was the woman From whom 
Gory rented his little comer under the stair*. A* he never had 
say money to pay the rent he would entertain her with jukc* p 
by playing the accordion and singing sentimental song* in- 
eleadi A smile gleamed in his eyes when he sang in his slight 
tenor voice. 

When she was a girl Gaikim bad performed ai the open 
and she knew all about singing. Often floods of tiny tears 
would roll down from that woman 1 ! cheeky eyes onto her 
puffy bluish glutton and drunkard 3 ! cheeks, and she would 
brush them away with her flabby lingers, carefully drying 
them with her filthy handkerchief 

*Oh T Guenchka! ’ she would sigh, 1 you’re a_n wristi If only 
you were a little more handsome ! could fix you up ad tight] 
I've lost count of all the ynitibifi like you IVe fixed uji with 
women because Lhcy gut miserable on their own!' 

One of [heat 1 yuutbica 1 lived right over us. He wsu a stud¬ 
ent and the son of a harrier’s assistant. He wax of average 
height and broad in the chest His terribly narrow hips made 
him look like a triangle standing on its apes which had been 
slightly broken off at ibe rip. The soka of his feet were 
just like a wotrum + t. lie had a small head that was deeply sunk 
between the shoulders, and he had reddish, bristly hair* His 
great pale green eyes looked out gloomily from hij white 
anaemic face. 

After great efforts on his part - he often went hungry, like a 
stray dog - and much against his father** wishes, he managed 
to finish hts course Ht the gymnasium and get a place at the 
University. Bur he then discovered that he hid a smooth bass 
voice, so he decided to take up singing instead. GftlHna soon 
settled him with a rich merchant’s wife about forty years old, 
with one son already m his third year and a daughter who had 
just left ibe gymmimm. She wax a scraggy-looMng woman, 
Hat-chested and stiff as a soldier, tnd with the dried-up face of 
aft ascetic nun. Her large grey eyes Were bidden in their dark 
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sucker 5 . She always wore black* with an old-fashioned silk scarf 
over her head. Earrings made from some son ot poisonous- 
looking green stone shtHjk when she moved her airs., 

Sometimes during the evening or curly morning she would 
visit her student, and more than once t saw her almost leaping 
through die front gate* and si riding with determination across 
the yard. Her face was quite frightening, and she pressed her 
lips so rightly they almost completely dkappeared I let csyci 
had i wide-open look and gazed wearily and hopelessly 
straight ahead, Bui to me she appeared m be blind. She was 
not really ugly., but nervous stress had dish gored her* stiffened 
her body and given her fate a horribly pinched look. 

'Watch out!' Ptemyflv used to say. "1 think she's mud/ 
The student hated her and avoided her as much as he could* 
But she pursued I urn, just like a spy or some ruthless creditor, 
After he had had a iVw drinks he would confess: 'I’m quite 
bewildered by ah this! What do I want with singing? With 
my ugly mug and a figure like mine they wouldn't even let me 
nn to the stage, oh no l 1 

*Why doin ' 1 1 you finish with bet?" Pletnyov advised him. 

4 Yes* you're right. But Vm sorry for her, I can't stand the 
sight of her, yet Tm sorry ... If only you bmr how she, , . 

oh f ■ i 

We already knew, since we had heard how that woman 
would stand on the stairs at night pleading with him in her 
empty, trembling voice: 'For Chrises sake, dear, please I' 

She owned a large factory, bouses, horses, donated thou^ 
sands of roubles to a midwifes* training school- But she 
pleaded lor love, just like a beggar asking for charity. 

After tea Plcwyov would go to bed while I went out to try 
and find some work and 1 came hack in the evening just when 
Gary was going off to die printing office, If l managed to 
bring back some food - bread, sausage or boiled tripe - wc 
would share everything equally and be would take hk portion 
off to work. When he had left l used to wander down the cor¬ 
ridors and passages in die Moruiovka, taking a dose look at 
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the lives of mil those people who were so new and unfamrliar. 
The house was iwarming with them* jusr like an ant-hilh It 
was full of acrid, soar smells and thick, hostile shadows lurked 
ks every comer. The noise went on from morning until late at 
night - the incessant hum of seamstresses 1 sewing machines, 
chorus girls from the operctea practising their voices, the 
cooing sound of the student with his deep voice j^oing up and 
down the scales, the loud exclamation* of the hah-demented 
actor who had taken to drink, the hysterical bawling of tipsy 
prostitutes; I was faced with a natural, bat insoluble question: 
What is it all for ?' 

A red-haired, bald mm with high cheek-bone?^ it large 
stomach* thin legs, a huge mouth and honey teeth which 
earned him the nickname of 1 Chestnut p used aimlessly to hang 
around these hungry young people. 1 le was in rbe third year 
of a law unit with soim; relatives, whn were merchant* from 
Simbirsk and he used to tetl cadi md every one of us: T don a t 
want to go on lilting any more, hut before 1 die Til rjutr them I 
Then they*11 wander nround tike beggar* and have to live on 
charily for three yean^ and afterwards Til return everything 
Pm suing them for - Til give it ail back and ask them: ** Well, 
you devils f What have you got to say now ?" 1 

*Is that your aim in life. Chestnut?’ they would ask* 

f Ycs, that's whir Pve set my whole heart on. and there *s 
nothing else I want . 1 

For days on cod be would hang around the local courts, the 
High Court, and call oo his lawyer. Often in the evening he 
would come back in a cab with a whole pile of bags, parcels, 
bottles and give wild parties in his filthy room with its sagging 
ceiling and uneven boor. He invited the students and scom- 
stfesses - everyone* in fact, who wanted to stuff himself with 
food and have a few drinks . 1 Chestnut’ would only drink rum, 
which IllJ left indelible dirk reddish stains nn the mble-doth, 
his- clothes, and even on fbe door, When he had drunk a few 
gksse* tie would Start wailing: 'You’re my dear little birds \ I 
low yOUj yOu # re all honest people. But Pm a rotten devil and 
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a. cf-cro-GodsIcl All I want it to ruin my tfcJati-vre and I'll do 
it! God r I don't wane to live any morel* Cbretnufs eyre would 
blink gloomily and drunken ten* would wash that stupid face 
with iis high cheek-bones, I k would wipe them away with the 
paim of tiia hand and then mh it on his knees. His trousers 
were always coveted with greasy stains. 

+ And how do ym manage to Iivc? p he would shout, ‘Cold 
and hunger* rotten clothes, Is it all decreed by some Law? 
What can you hope to learn with tfiiit kind of a life? Oh* if 
unly the T&ar knew what lives you lead . . .’ Then he would 
pull a handful of different coloured banknotes from lu3 pocket 
-.ind ask: f Wdl, who wants some money? Take it* my dear 
friends [ J The chorus girls and seamstresses would greedily 
snatch the money out of his hairy hand and this made him laugh 
cut loud and aay; “ Thar's not for you, it 1 * lor the srudents/ 

But the students would not take the money. The furrier's 
son shouted angrily! *To hell with the moneyl p On one ccca- 
sion, w hen he Wfci drunk, he brought Pletnyov a bundle of 
ten-rouble notes crumpled up into a bah. He threw them onto 
the table and said: “ Well* dojfow need them r I don't,* Then he 
lay down on our bunk and started howling and sobbing so 
much that we hid to give him a drink and pour cold waiter 
over him. When he had fallen asleep Pktayov tried to smooth 
oui the crumpled bank-notes, but it was impossible: they were 
so tightly rolled that we had to separate them by moistening. 
It was stifling, cramped* noisy and ciightmarisli m that dirty, 
smoky room with its windows facing the none wall of the 
house next door. 

Chestnut mated louder than anyone. I asked, him: "Why do 
you live here and not in n hotel ? * 

“My dear friend . . . it's for my W I Bring here with you 
warms it: up . - / 

The furrier's son confirmed this: "That's true. Chestnut I I 
fed the smte. If 3 lived anywhere else Til be finished.'' 

Chestnut would ask Pktnyov: “Play us a rune* give us a 
song,' 
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Gtiry would put hU $mil on his knees and start ringing: 
'Rtsz, rise oh beautiful sun * * / j its soft voice went straight 
to one's h«m, 

Th? whole room fdJ quiet and everyone sat deep in thought 
listening to those pkintive words and the quiet strumming uf 
the 

* He 13, that tsounds good I * muttered that unhippy comforter 
of merchant women, Gary Fletnyorv who wasi endowed, with 
that brand of wUdom called ebeerfuIncss played the g-rxwj 
Mty among the strange Inhabitants of that houae. His soul, 
wdikh seemed in have been dyed in the bright colour* of 
youth, brightened those dark lives with the fireworks of won¬ 
derful jokes* good vtmgt, witty ridicule of people 1 ® moEflls 
and habits* and outspoken comments on the gross injustice of 
life. 

He was only just twenty, and looked like a mere boy. But 
everyone in that linuftt treated him a§ someone they could rely 
upon for good advice in diffioik time* and who waa always 
ready to help in one way or mother* The better people there 
loved him add the nasty ones were afraid of him. Even old 
MUtiforych the policeman always greeted him with his foxy 
Emile. 

The yard of the Marusovka was used as a general thorough- 
face and Li* it sloped away uphill ii joined two itreeti* Rybrtor- 
yadsky with Suiro-Gorsheclsny, on one corner of which \ r iki- 
fbryclrs sentry box cosily snuggled not far away from the 
gates of our house. Nikiforych mA the senior policeman in 
our neighbourhood and he was a tail, lean man whose dirat 
was covered with medals, He had a clever face, a friendly 
fimilc* and cunning 

He was very interested in our noisy colony, which con¬ 
sisted of people of the past and of the future. Several lima a 
day Ilia neatly-built figure made its appearance in rhe yard and 
he never hurried as he paced up and down* peering into every 
window' like a ^no-keeper doing his rounds of the cages. 

One winter a one-armed officer by the name of Smirnov 
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and a soldier called Muratov were arrested - both of ihtm bad 
been awarded the Cross of Georgia and had served under 
Skobdye? in the Akhal-Tekin Expedition. Together with 
five others - ZobiiLLii Qvsyaokln* Grigoryev* Krylov mid 
sum tone else - they were arrested for attempting to set up a 
secret printing press. One Sunday* in broad daylight* Muratov 
and Smirnov tried to steal some type face from Klyuchnikov's 
press, which was demited in one of the busiest streets* and 
there they were caught. And one night the gendarmes arrested 
a toll gloomy man in the Mamsovka whom ! had nicknamed 
■Wandering Belfry\ When Gury heard about this next morn¬ 
ing he rumpled his thick bkrk hair excitedly and, raid: * Run 
over there, as quick as bell, 'Maksimych ,./ 

After explaining where I should run be added: "But be very 
careful, there might be detectives/ 

I was delighted at this mysterious mission and flew as swift 
a* a martin to the Admiralty suburb. When 1 reached the cop¬ 
persmith's dark workshop I could make out the figure of a 
young mart with curly hair and remarkably blue eyes. He was 
plating a saucepan, but he did not took like a workman at alL 
In one comer a little old man wkh a small scrap round Ms half 
was grinding a tap in a vice, 

I asked the coppersmiths ‘Any work?* 

The old man answered angrily: 'WcVe got work, but 
ibcrc’s none for you 1 1 The young man gave me a quick glance 
and then leaned over the saucepan again. I gently nudged Mi 
leg with mine, and hr furiously stated at me In iffliiunoit 
with those blue eyes, holding the saucepan by the handle as 
though he were about to hurl it at me. But as soon as he saw 
me wink be calmly said: ‘Well get out of here, get out/ 
t winked at him once again and went out into the street* 
The cu.rly-haired boy stretched himself and followed* silently 
staring $t me aa he smoked a cigarette. 

'Are you Tikhon ? f 1 asked. 

*Ytt/ 

• Pyotr's been arrested/ 
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fit frowned angrily ind seemed to be testing me with his 

eyes, 

1 Whicli Pyotr?" 

’The tall oot* like a deacon/ 

‘Anything eke? 1 
‘KotMng/ 

‘Whit do f want with this Pyotr and deacons and nJi the 
test of them? 1 the coppersmith asked and the way he asked 
this finally convinced me that h t was not a workman, 1 ran 
home and was very proud that l had lei)filled my mission. 
This was the first time i had taken part in ‘eonapiiuturLtl 1 
activities. 

Gary Pletnyay wt> closely connected with them, but when 
I lisked to foe aEJowed to join the circle ha said; ‘It's, too early 
for that, my friend t You keep on with your studies/ 

Yevreinov introduced me to a very mysterious man. This 
ititp^ductkm wms ringed .itound with such precautions rhat l 
fell something very Important was in the air T Yevidnov took 
me beyond the dcy T to tine Arsky Field, arid on the way he 
warned that 1 should have to he extremely careful ms farms this 
new acquaintance was concerned mnd keep the whole thing a 
complete secret.. Then he pointed out a little grey figure In the 
distance slowly making its way across rhe deserted field, Yev- 
rdnov first looked round and then said softly: * That's him] 
Follow him* and when he stops* go up and say: **Vm just pns- 
smg by/ 1 b 

1 had always found mysterious things pleasant, bat now it 
.lII *jeemcct too absurd on that scorching, bright day. with that 
sol jury figure swaying Jike a greyish blade of grass in the 
fidd^ and nothing more. 1 caught up with him by the cemet¬ 
ery gauss and saw chat lie was :t young min with a smalt, dried- 
up looking Face and Forbidding eye* that were round as a 
bird's. He was. dressed in a student's grey overcoat, hut its 
shiny buttons had been ripped off and replaced by black ona 
made of bone. On his worn-out cap was a patch where m crest 
had once been. He seemed like a prematurely plucked bird 


and seemed to be in a hurry to prove to himself that he was 
already mature. 

We Ml down muring the graves, in the shade of some thick 
busing. He had a cold business-like voice and I took a dislike 
to everything about ham. When be bad stiffly crOSS-cxaroincd 
me b.% to whai I had read, he invited me to join a small cifdc 
thu he had organized* I accepted and we parted* He went 
firetp cautiously looking round the empty field. 

1 was the youngest in that circle, which was made up of an¬ 
other three oir four young men, and I was quite unprepared 
for studying the works of John Stuart Mill* with Cherny- 
shevaky 1 * eomtneilEflJfyy We used to meet in a flat belonging to 
a student ca lled M ilov sky from the teachers* training acted! 
and he later wrote stories under the pseudonym of Ydconsky. 
After he had written about five volumes he committed suicide 
- so many people ( knew made voluntary uiats from life! 

He was rather a quiet man, with a cautious mind, and car£- 
fill in his choke of words* He lived in the cellar of a filthy 
house and worked as a joiner just for * equilibrium of body 
and soul*. He was boring company. I did not find John Stuart 
Mill very fascinating and soon realised that 1 was very welt 
acquainted with the basic principles of economies - 1 had 
learned them from direct experience of life and they were en¬ 
graved on my skin* And it struck me that k waa a waste of 
time writing book* fitted with difficult phrases about tilings 
dial should have been dear to anyone who toiled for the well- 
being and comfort of'others*. It called for a great effort to sit 
two or three hours in that dark pit which was heavy with the 
smell of glue, watching ihe wood-lice crawling up and down 
the filthy walls. 

Once Qor preceptor failed to turn up al the usual time, We 
though! that he was not coming at all ao wc arranged a little 
party and bought jl bottle of vodka, tome bread and some 
vucumljos. Suddenly wc glimpsed the grey legs of our teacher 
flashing post the window up above. We just had rime to hide 
the vodka under the table before he came into the room and 


carted elucidating Ctarnysbcvsk^tf* clever deductions. We mil 
Mi ihere alii] as statues, tcmlied tbit one of us might knock 
the bottle over with his loot. But the instructor himself 
knocked it over. He peered under the tabic and did not say one 
word. We would have fell belter if he had sworn at us instead I 
I Us long silence, his stem Face with its screwed up, butt-looking 
eyes embarrassed me terribly. When I looked out of the 
corner of my eye at my friends 11 faces that had turned purple 
with shame l felt like a criminal and 1 was deep! y sorry for 
him, although buying the vodka had not been my ides, [t was 
boring at those readings and I wanted to go off instead to the 
Tartar quarter, where good-hearted, friendly people lived 
i heir own pure and dean lives. They spoke a very Funny kind 
of broken Russian. In the evenings l could hear the strange 
voices of the muezzins calling from the high minarets and I 
though* that ±ck lives were ordered in a way different from 
mine, that they were strange, quite unlike anything l knew 
and this brought me little joy, 

The music of toiling men drew me down lo the Volga- Even 
now it has an intoxicating elfceE and I remember very dearly 
that day when I Bat became aware of the heroic poetry of 
everyday life. 

A great birge laden with goods from Persia ran aground on 
a rock below Kazan and smashed its bottom In. A gang of 
stevedores took me on to help untard the cargo. It was Scp- 
t ember, the wind was. Mowing upstream and made the waves 
angrily dunce on the grey river m it savagely tore at their 
crests, whipping up a cold spray* The fifty men who made up 
the gang gloomily huddled under tarpaulins and old mats on 
the deck of an empty targe that a little tug had in tow, panting 
away as it scattered red -sbeivw of sparks into the driving cairn. 

Evening drew on. That leaden* watery sky sank low' over 
tlic river mid grew dark. The men swore atid grumbled at the 
rain* at the wind* and at life as they lazily crawled round the 
deck frying to shelter from the cold and the wet. I thought 
that these men/who seemed to be half asleep, were incapable 
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ijf arty work and could never save that sinking cargo. To 
ward* midnight w c reached the shoals and moored our empty 
barge alongside ihe wreck. The foreman* a pock-raced, veno¬ 
mous, cunning old man with a filthy tongue and the eyes and 
nose of a kite, pulled his soaked cap off his baEd head and 
shouted in the * brill vokc of n woman: "Time For pfaycrs a 
ladsE 1 

The stevedores bunched together into a black mass on the 
dark deck and grawkd like hear?. The foreman finished his 
prayers first and screeched: 'Get ionc lamps E Come un p Jet's 
have some work out of youl Come on* kids, God help u&V 

And those ponderous Jaay mcn h drtnchpd by the min, began 
to show how they could work, just as though they were go¬ 
ing into battle they rushed onto the deck and down into the 
holds of the grounded barge, whooping* roaring and cracking 
jokes. Sacks of rice, hoses of raisins* hides, furs from Astrak¬ 
han, flew past me like feather cushions. Stocky figures tore by* 
urging each other on wills their how Sing, whistling and vto- 
lent swearing, ft was bard to believe that these were the stunc 
moroBC* sluggish men who only a few minutes before had 
been gloomily comp kilning about life* rain and the eoEd - now 
they wctc working away gaily H-nd quickly, and with great 
skill. The rain became heavier and colder, the wind rose and 
tugged at their shirts, blowing them up over their heads and 
haring their stomachs. In that damp murkmcis, dark figures 
worked by the dim light of art lamps and their feet made a dull^ 
thudding sound on the ducks. They worked as though they 
had been starved of it and as though they had been waiting a 
long time for the sheer pleasure of throwing s^cks weighing 
j£p pounds nr more to each other* and tearing around with 
bales on their backs. And they worked as though they were 
playing a game, with all the gay enthujaEasm of children, with 
that drunken joy of activity only surpassed in sweetness by a 
woman's embraces 

A huge bearded man, wet and slippery from the rain T in a 
tight fitting coat - clearly the owner uf die cargo or his agent - 
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suddenly rooted words of tflcouragerrienij * Three gallons of 
vodka for you I No, you thieves, FJI make it flbt l Come 
ool* 

Deep voices bellowed bade at Kim through the darkness 
from every aide: ’Make It ni.net’ 

*Done! But finish die job Rtmi\* 

And the whirlwind of work gathered impetus. 

I joined in* grabbed some sucks* dragged them down and 
threw them to someone* Then 1 run back for more and it 
seemed that 1 too wa* caught up with cvcryilung and whirling 
around in a mad dunce. Thone men could go on working furl* 
ously and gdly without getting tired* without sparing rhem- 
sc!r«, for months, for years, and they would have no trouble 
in seising he tines and minarets in the town and taking them 
wherever they wanted tnl 

I spent that night in a state of ecstasy that I had never et- 
pertenced before. My soul was brightened by the desire io 
Spend my whole Life in that half-insane rapture of work, Wave* 
danced around the sides of rhe barges* rain Eashed the decks, 
and the wind w p histJcd over die river. In die greyish haze of 
the dawn wet, half-naked figures ran swiftly and incessantly* 
aborning, laughing and revelling in thdr own strength and 
labour* 

And suddenly the wind tore apikrt tha t heavy mass of clouds 
and a pinkish ray of sunlight gleamed in a dear blue patch of 
skyi, Those gay animals greeted It with a friendly roar as they 
shook thdr wet hairy faces, I wanted tp hug and kiss those 
two-legged beasts who worked so skilfully and deftly* to 
completely absorbed iliac they did not have a thought for 
themselves* 

It seemed that nothing could withstand that joyful furious 
tempestuous. surge of PUfength, ihac It was capable of working 
miracles on earth and of filling It overnight with beautiful 
paliicet and dries, as it was told in prophetic fairy tales* After 
looking down on those tolling men for one or two minutes, 
the my of sunlight failed to break through that dense bank of 
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cloud* and was drowned la it like si child in the sea, And now 
the tain turned into a heavy downpour. 

1 We c?n knock off now* 1 someone shouted, but he was 
angrily answered by the others: , I , J1 knock you offl 1 

Right up to two o'clock, until the whole c^rgo had been 
loaded onto ihe other bsurge, cbme half-naked men worked 
without stopping in a torrential downpour and biting wind. 
AEl this made me understand with deep reverence what pow¬ 
erful forces enriched the world of men. 

Afterwards they boarded the slcamboat aeid they all fell fast 
adeep, as though they were drunk. When we niched kaysm 
they poured out onto the sandy shore in a gray muddy Enrrent 
and went oil to a pub to drink the nine gallons of vodka. 

The thief Bashkin came over to me in the pnh and jsked: 
'What have they been doing 10 you?* 

! gave him a rapturous account of the work. He listened to 
what I had xo say* silked and stud in a disdainful voice: 4 You 
fboll No* you're wo»e, you're an itiry&li' 

He went away whistling, wriggling Like n fish, and seemed 
to be swimming among the tightly packed! tables* at which the 
stevedores sat noisily drinking and caring. Over in a corner 
someone started Ringing an obscene song: 

'Oh, h happened at night time, 

A Eftdy went o-walking In hex garden , H , r 

About ten voices joined in a deafening roar* beating their 
palms on the tables as be went on: 

f Tbc watchman was guarding the town 
He tiv a lady a-lyiug on the ground . * ." 

Then? were guffaws, whittles and thunderous words which* 
for their desperate cynicism, were probably unequ idled any- 
where in the world. Someone introduced me to Audrey Der- 
enkov who owned a small grocery bidden away at the end of 
a poor, narrow little street overlooking a gully that was always 
piled high with rubbish. 





Dtircnkov was a small kind-faced man with a withered aim, 
a fair beard and dever eyes. ] 3e possessed die best collection 
oi banned and rare books in the town and they were used by 
students front the numerous schokittic establishments in 
Kazan and by various people of a revolutionary frame of mind. 

Derenkov's nbop was situated in .l low !caji"to buili onto 
rhe house u( :i castrate money-lender. The door of the shop 
Jed into a large room which was dimly lit by one window look¬ 
ing out onto the yard. Behind this room was a cramped little 
kitchen a nd behind this, in a comer of si dark hall between the 
lean-to and the house, was a secret storeroom which housed 
the pernicious books. Some of the books had been copied in 
ink into thick notebook*, for example Ijiviovs Hfrtorrn;/Lef- 
/pr/ t Chernyshev ksyV B h#* u ft? do,it /, a few articles by 

Hsarev, 7 tar Hmtgtr w and Crafty Tr/rCt, Al] of these qiujiu- 
scripis were welt thumbed and. bad been read again and again. 
When I fim went into the shop Derenkov wjts busy with 
some customers and he nodded towards the dour into the buck 
room, I entered it and saw a Little old man kneeling in one 
corner and fervently praying in ihn dark. He reminded me of 
the portrait of Seraphim of Sarow As I looked at him I felt there 
was something wrong* something contradictory. Derenkov 
had been described to me m a narodnik. I imagined a narod¬ 
nik to be a rev ol u tioniuy, but revolutionaries « hr mid not be¬ 
lieve in God and that piling old man seemed out of place in. 
that house. When he hud Jin idled praying he meticulously 
smoothed Itia white hair and beard, looked closely si me and 
said: Tm An drey's father. Who aru you? Really? And 1 
thought you were a student in disguise/ 

'Why should a student disguise himself? 1 I asked, 

‘Well/ the old man softly replied "whatever you wear, God 
will find you out/ 

I Le went into the kitchen while T sat by the window and was 
soon deep in thought. Suddenly I heard someone cxcLum: 
'That's himV 

A young girl dressed in white w aa standing by the kitchen 


door, Her fair hair was cut short and blue eyes smiled from 
htrr pale* puffy face* She waj jinn like an angel in a dicap print, 

r Why arc you so frightened? Surely T + m not so terrible?* 
she said in a fine, tremulous voice oa she slowly and cautiously 
edged over to rae n keeping dose to the wall, as though she 
were not walking on solid ground at all, bul along a. sinky 
tightrope. Thin difficulty she lod tn walking made her re¬ 
semble even more a being from some other world. 

She was trembling all over, as though someone were sock¬ 
ing needles Into her feet and the w ill wan burning her child¬ 
like, puffy hands, Her fingers were airjngcly modem less. 

1 stood in silence in from of her and felt a strange embarrass¬ 
ment mingled with deep pity. Everything in that dark room 
was out of the ordinary I 

She Bat on el chair so carefully as though she was afraid it 
would fly away from under her. Simply; unlike anyone else, 
she told me that she hud been up and about only five days and 
that before then she wus bedridden for nearly three month*: 
*h t had lost the use of her arms and legs. 'Ir was some kind of 
nervous disease/ she said, smiling. 

1 remember feeling that i wanted her illness to be cKpkinrd 
in some other way; .l nervous diseniii was far too prosaic to 
account for A bat girl in a stpmge room where everything clung 
timidly to the walls, where the ikon kmp burned 100 brightly 
and where the shadow of its copper eh jins flickered over the 
whits doth an the large dinner table for no apparent reason, 
1 IVc heard a lot about you / she said in a thin, child-like voice, 

' Th»l*il why 1 wanted to see what you were like/ 

Thh girl gave me a look that I found unhe-amble and she 
seemed to he reading right through me with those piercing 
blue eyes. 

I just did not know* how to speak to someone like her. So I 
said nothing, and looked at the permits of Hcoen ± Darwin 
and Garibaldi. 

A young boy, about my age and with tow-coloured hair and 
impudent eyes, dashed nut from the shop, shouted in a brink- 
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voice, 'Wimt are you doing here* Marya? T and dinappearcd 
into the kitchen, 

1 That*a my youngest brother, Alacd/ the girt said. '1 was 
training to be a midwife, but then I suddenly became ill. Why 
don't you say something? Are you iby? T 

Audrey Derenkov arrived with his withered arm stuck into 
the front of his shirt, l ie sileiuly stroked his stsrer 1 ® soft hair, 
milled it and then asked what kind of work I was looking for. 

Then a young girl with reddish curls* a good figure and 
greenish eyes appeared. She looked at me forbiddingly, took 
the girl in white by the arm and led her away with the words; 
'That's enough, Mary a. p 
The came did not suit her - it was too coarse, 

1 left lid well, with a peculiar feeling of agitation, and a day 
LiLi^r r during ihe evening + 1 was sitting in that room once again 
trying to fathom out what sort of Lives people lived there, and 
how, Bui, strangely, they did live there. 

That gentle, lovable white-headed old Stepan Ivanovich - 
so paie it seemed that he was transparent - was sitting in one 
comer and peering out, moving his dark lips and gendy smil¬ 
ing ju though be were askingt 1 Don't much meT 
fie wit $ ajs timid as a lure and I. could dearly see that he was 
filled with an uneasy feeling of impending disaster, 

Audrey, with his withered arm, -and his grey jacket, the 
from thick with graft md with flour had dried and be¬ 
come as stiff a& the bark of a tree* sidled up and do wn the room 
with a guilty smile on his face — like a child that had just been 
forgiven some mischief. 

Alexei, who was a lazy* rough boy, used to help him in the 
shop. The third brother* Ivan, was studying at: a teacher*' 
training college and, since he was a boarder, came home only 
on holidays. He was a small, smartly dressed* well-groomed 
young man, rather like an ageing civil servant. His invalid 
&tsi ct Mary a lived upstairs in some attic and rarely came down. 
But when she did come I felt awkward, m though someone 
were binding me with invisible chains, 
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The Derenkrw household was mn by m tall. Scan woman 
with a face like i wooden dull and with the stem eyes of a 
spiteful .inn, Shi; was the- mbteae of the castrate- land lord 
And ihere was her red-haired daughter Nastya. whose nostril* 
would twitch when she looked at men with her green eyes. 
Bui die people who had most say in that house were students 
from the University, the theological academy and the veterin- 
ary institute. They were a noisy crowd and they never stopped 
worrying about the Russian people and* were perpetually anxl> 
Gus about the future of the cou ntry. They were it I ways excited 
by articles they had seen to daily newspapers* conclusions in 
books they had just read, by ail that was happening In the town 
and university* and they used tn come from every street in 
Kagan to gather in Derenkav's shop and have heated argu¬ 
ments oi whisper qtiledy to each other in the cornet* of the 
room. They would bring thick bonks with rhern and shout at 
each other as they poked their fingers at different parages- to 
defend whichever truths happened to appeal to them 

Naturally, l did not understand what they were arguing 
about and the truths they ajfircncd were lost for me in that 
stream of words* like little globules of fat melting in watery 
soup given to the poor. Some of ihe students reminded me of 
old hi hie scholars from the different sects who lived along the 
Volga. But I could see that here were people who were ready 
to change life for the better, and although rhe sincerity of what 
they said wjis sometimes smuihered in their turbulent flow of 
words* it did not drown* I dearly saw the problems that they 
were trying to solve and I fetr personally involved, in their 
successful solution. It often struck me that my own fnarticu-- 
Isitc thoughts found proper expression in the words of those 
students and 1 felt great enthusiasm far these people* juic like 
ai prisoner promised his freedom. 

And they looked on me like carpenters csaminkig a piece of 
wood which could be fashioned into something rather nut of 
the ordinary. 

When they introduced me to each other they said appro¬ 
vingly : "He's got: natural ability, 1 juid they said dus with die 
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pride of street urchins showing off copper coin* that they Iiad 
found on the pavement. I did not like being described iu riiis 
M)\ nor did I like 1 son of the people' and T felt I wis an out¬ 
cast: I often felt very keenly the heavy Weight of the forces 
that were guiding my mental development. 

Once, when I saw a book in a shop window with a ride con¬ 
sisting of words I had never seen before: x Aphorisms and 
Maxima', 1 was adzed by a burning desire to read it and I 
asked a student from die theologies! academy to get it for me* 
f Well, now/ replied the future archbishop - a boy with the 
head of a negro, curly bsur p thick Sips and protruding teeth, 
VjW, my friend, h a Wd of rubbish. You read what yoiTrc 
given and don't go poking your nose into things that don't 
concern you ! 1 

1 wits hurt by this rude answer. Of course, ! bought the 
book* polity with Some money I earned on the wharves, hav¬ 
ing borrowed the rest from Audrey Dcrcnktiv. This was the 
first serious book that I had e ver bought and I have it to tiiis 
day. 

On the whole they were rather strict with me. When I read 
the ‘Alphabet of the Social Sdences* 1 it struck me that the part 
played by pastoral tribes in cultural life was cxaggcraTcd by the 
author and that be had insulted enterprising tramps and hun¬ 
ter*. When I eonmuiiskated these doubts to a philologist, he 
tried to make hia vomr's face look impressive and lectured 
me for a whole hour about the 'right to criticize'* 

*In. order to have the right to criticize you must believe in 
some sort of truth or other. What do you believe in ?* 

He even read books in the street and he would walk along 
the paveoqent with bis face bunt'd in one, so that he bumped 
into people. As he Jay tossing in his attic from starving typhus 
he would shout: 'Morality should be a harmonious synthesis 
of Freedom and necessity . . . har-har-ni, ,, J 

A gentle man, whom chronic malnutrition hud made a semi■ 
invalid and who was worn out by stubbornly pursuing a last¬ 
ing truth, be knew no other joy an life except rending, and his 
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leader dark eves would smile happily, just like a child* when 
he thought i h.Li he had reconciled the contradictions of two 
powerful vnind^H Ten year 5 alter my life in Kazan I met him ia 
Kharkov* where lie wan, once again studying ar rhe university 
after serving live year* 1 exile in Kern. He seemed robe living in 
an aiit-hill of conflicting thought^ Although he was dying from 
tuberculosis, he was sdJJ trying to reconcile Mint and Nietz¬ 
sche, coughing up blood .and wheezing a* he gripped my 
hands with his cold f clammy finger*: “Life without syttibtsh is 
Impossible! 1 

He died In a tram on the way to the untvettuty, 

Ik was one of many martyrs to reason I had known and 
their memory is sacred to me. 

About twenty simikrly-minded people used to meet at the 
DcrcnkoYff’ and there was even ft Japanese by the name of 
Pantekymcm Sato, who was studying at the theological acad¬ 
emy. 1 lc was a big man with ft broad chest and he had a thick, 
flowing belied. His head M shaven Tartar fashion* and he 
seemed to he tightly sewn up in his grey Cossack jacket which 
was hooked right up to his chin. Usually he would alt in one 
corner puffing away at his short pipe, calmly surveying every- 
one with his grey* penetrating eyes, which often riveted 
themselves on me and made me feel that thin serious mm was 
men fully weighing me up, and for some reftgnji 1 was afraid of 
him. |, astonished by hia Icing «*ilcnccs r Everyone else 
spake ft great deal, ia loud determined voice** and naturally, 
llic sharper the tilings they said* the more l liked therm 

But it wa5 a tong dine before I guessed how often these rt- 
nmrks concealed pathetic, hypocritical Ideas. What by behind 
tint bearded hero's Jong silences? 

They called him Tufty and apparently no one cscept And- 
rey knew his real name* I soon discovered that he had only 
recently relumed from esile in the Yakutsk region, where he 
had been for ten year*. This made me even more interested in 
him but it did not give me the courage to try and get to know 
him , although I was not a shy person; on the contrary* I was 
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consumed by a restless curiosity; a thirst for knowing every¬ 
thing to the shortest possible rime. This Is a ride of tny char¬ 
acter that has prevented me all my life from devoting myself 
seriously to any one thing,, When they spoke to me about the 
common people I fclr amazed and it drat roved my self-confi¬ 
dence when l realized that I could not think the same way on 
this subject as they did. For them the people were rbe living 
embodiment of wisdom, spiritual beauty and Lindners, almost 
god like and consuhiiantial, the foundation of all that was 
beautiful* just and sublime. But I bad never known any 
people who were really like this, 1 hud seen carpenters, steve¬ 
dores* bricklayers,, men like Yakov, Osip. Grigory, and yet 
these students were Talking about the people as though they 
were of the same substance as God* while they p faced them¬ 
selves on a lower level, dependent on their will. And stja truck 
me that k was piecisdy men like these students who embodied 
beauty and power of thought, and in whom was concentrated 
a burning, noble, philanthropic will to spend their lives tc- 
eonatmering life, unhampered, along some new, humani¬ 
tarian. lines, 

It was just this love of humanity that I could nether find m 
the miserable specimens among whom I had lived up to Uds 
time, but here it resounded in every word* glowed In every 
look. 

The speeches of these populists foil on ray heart like re¬ 
freshing rain and all that naive literature about wretched vil¬ 
lage life, about the martyr-pciLsant, helped me a great deal [ 
came to feel that it was only through a very strong and pas¬ 
sionate love of man dint one Could gain the necessary strength 
to discover and understand the meaning of love, I stopped 
thinking about myicB and began to pay more [attention to 
others, 

Audrey Derenkov told me in confidence that all the modest 
income from his shop was used to help thrae people who be* 
Ucved above all in a rhe happiness of the people f * He buzzed 
mound them, just like a deeply pious deacon in his episcopal 
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duties, and he never conceded tits delight at the ready wis¬ 
dom of thoae bookworm* He would smile happily, stick hia 
withered wm in hi* shut, tug hb svh little beard to all direc¬ 
tions with his other and ask me: J Was it good ? Oh f yes, yes [ 1 
And whenever the veterinary surgeon J-ayrov a man wit h 
a Bt range voice like a cackling goose - came a lie with heretical 
remarks about die populism Dereokov would cover up his 
eyes in fright and whisper; 1 Htf* a real trnnhle-makcrl' 

He held the same opininn- of the populists as myself, but 
die way the students treated him itruck me as crude and eon- 
descending, just like master and workman, or innkeeper and 
waiter. He himself did not notice this. When he had seen the 
guests out he would often make me stay the night. We would 
dean the room up and then lie on thick felt mats on the floor* 
amicably whispering to each other for a long rime in the dark¬ 
ness which was hardy Lit by the little flame of the lamp* He 
used to tel! me, with the quiet joy of the true believer, that 
1 Hundreds, thousands of these good people wall rise up one 
day and will rake over the moat important positions in Russia 
and change our way of life at one stroke I* 

I le was [c« years older than me and L could see that he liked 
Nastya the red-head very much. He Eried not to look into het 
eager eyes juuI when people were present talked io her in the 
dty T commanding tone of n maseer* but at the same time 
looked at her longingly. When he was alone with her he 
Mailed in an embarrassed, timid way and tugged Ids beard. 
His hide sister used to watch ihe verbal battles from a corner 
as well Her child-like face puffed up comically and her eyes 
opened wide in heir effort to follow what was going on* and 
when especially *harp words rung out she would sigh out 
loud, just as though she had been sprinkled with iced water* 
The sandy-haired medical student walked up and down in 
front of her like a solemn cqckcrcL He spoke io her in a my*- 
tcriou* half-whisper, and tried to inspire her by frowning. All 
dus was estrioidinarily interesting. Hut autumn drew near 
and life without steady work became unbearable for cms. Since 


[ was *o carried away by every thing that was going oa around 
are E worked Ecss and ksa, And | found another's bread wa$ 
always very difficult to swallow. I would have 10 find a ritujfc- 
tion fof the winter and i found it in Vasiliy Semyonov J s pret- 
£cJ bakery. 

This period of my life u rmilmed in my Stories: Tbr Boss* 
j Knmt'itkp, and Twmf-fht Ahn and Dm Girt - a difficult time I 
However, it was instructive. 

It was difficult physically arid even more so marti/fy. 

When I went down into the bakehouse cdkr a 'wsU of 
oblivion 1 reared up between mytdf and the people, the sight 
and sound of whom had become a necessity foe me. None of 
them ever came into the bakehouse lo sec me and since I bad 
Co work fourteen htmns a day I was unable to visit Bernnkov 
on weekdays. On holidays I either slept or stayed with my 
workmates, From the beginning some of therm looked on mo 
sis an amusing down, while others treated me with the naive 
love of children for someone who could fell mcciresting stor¬ 
ies. The devil alone knows what I said to these people* but it 
goes without saying t told them every tiling that might in- 
spice them with the hope rhnr life would be diflereni-, easier 
and more meaningful. Sometimes I succeeded and when I saw 
those puffy faces shine with the sadness of humanity, while 
their eyes glinted with ft sense of injury and anger, it put me in 
a festive menu! and f proudly thought iltai t was really + work¬ 
ing among the people' and ■ educating 9 them. 

But, of course, it was more often the case that L sensed my 
own impotence, ignorance and inability to answer even die 
simplest questions of life, .about the thing? around me. Then I 
fob that 1 had been thrown inti? a durk pit where people were 
swarming like blind-worms, irying to forget reality and finding 
oblivion m pubs and in the Cold embraces, of prostitutes. Visit¬ 
ing brothels each month cm payday was obligatory. The men 
would have waking dreams about this pleasure a week before 
the happy day and when it had passed would spend hour? tel¬ 
ling each other about the delights they bud experienced. In 
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these conventions they would boast cynically of diet t viril¬ 
ity, make cind fun of wotncfij. spitting dkgu&tedty when they 
spoke about them. 

But strange to nay, behind all this l could detect - or thought 
I could - sorrow and shame., I codd see that iry friends felt 
awkward and guilty in these 'houses of comfort' where for a 
rouble one could buy a wronuin for a whole night, and this 
struck me a* only natural. But some of them were jhw free and 
easy and behaved with a boldness behind which I could s-ee 
deliberation and deceit, I was keenly interested in the relations 
between the sckelb and I watched them particularly closely, 

I myself had not yet enjoyed a woman** embrace and my 
abstinence put me in an unpleasant position - both women 
and male friends cruelly mocked me. Soon they stopped inr 
viting me to the 1 house of comfort p and told me quite bluntly i 
f Don't come with u$ p friend* 1 

"Why not?' 

■WellI We don 1 ! like it with you around 1 T 

I grasped at these words and felt th ere was some tiling im¬ 
portant in them for me* but they did not make anything 
dearer. 

"You're a one* you aid We've told you not to come I It's 
no fun with you around!* 

Only Art cm said with a smiles di's as though we had a 
priest with us, or our own father/ At drat the girk laughed 
at my reserve, but then they began flaking me in offended 
voices: - Too squeamish ? 1 

The voluptuous and beautiful TcEcaa Boruta p si Polish girl 
of forty and a‘housekeeper'* looked at me with the intelligent 
eyes of a pedigree dog and &aid: ‘Leave him alone p girls, he 
must have a h&netfc, yes? A strong boy like him mms* have a 
girl." 

She was an alcoholic, and was indescribably revolting when 
she was drunk* When she was sober, however* the amazed me 
by her concern fur people and her calm search for some logic 
in what they did. 
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*jysic carfi make that lot out, must be students from the 
Academy, oh yes/ she said nf my friends. 'This is what they 
do to gkls: they ivnear the floor with soap, make a naked girl 
go down on all Fours with plates under her hinds and leg*, 
then they gLvc her a push in the behind and sec how Far she'll 
slide* Yea, one after the other. U% do they do it ? 1 

“You're lying/ I said* 

“Oh, noE“ Tereza eidaimcd without Hiking offence, and 
with a calmness that had something overpowering in it, 

'You made it up I 1 

“How could a young girl Like me do that? Do you think 
Vm 011^?' she said* opening her eye* wide. 

People listened to our argument with hungry attention, 
whiJt Teresa went on telling her stones about the games her 
visitors played in the dispassionate tone of a person in search 
of one thing; only: to under Bland, wiy. 

The audience spat in dkgusi T and swore wildly at the stu¬ 
dents. Hut since J saw 1 that Terc7.f1 aroused hostility towards 
people whom I had come to love, I replied that die students 
loved the common people and wished them only good. 

'Yes, chese arc students from Voskresensky Struct, civilians 
£inm the university. Bui Vm talking about students m orders, 
from the Arsky Field I They' re all orphans. But orphans grow 
into thieves qe mischief makers, bad people, without any lies. 
TbatT orphans for you 1 1 

Those calm stories told by the “housekeeper* and the mal¬ 
icious complaints of the girls against the students, civil ser¬ 
vants* and the 'pure public' in general, aroused not unly 
hostility and repulsion in my friends but something dial was 
almost joy as well, and this was eiprated in the words: 
“That means the ones w r ith education are w T orsc rlian ual* 

Listen jug to such wards was oppressive and bitter for me. 

I could sec that all the filth in the city wan flowing amp the 
b&Jfdii, tiny rooms, just as though they were pita* boiling up 
tn a foul smoky £irc there, and when ll was sulurated with 
hostility and malice it poured out into the city again. In these 
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little hpks, Intel which people woe driven by itadflC* and 
boredom* e ouch lug songs were made up from stupid words 
a boot the an^iedo and torments of love, ugly legends Arose 
about the Tile ot * educated people' and a mocking, hostile at¬ 
titude towards what they did not understand was born. And 
I could see that 'houses of cOmfblt p were in Fact universities, 
where my friends acquired knowledge of a very venomous 
kind. 

] -watched the * girls of joy' lazily shuffling their feet across 
the dirty door, their flabby bodies shaking repulsively to the 
worisome screeching of the ^ccotdkm or the exasperating 
rattling of a broken piano- I watched* and I began to be filled 
with vague bur alarming thought** 

Boredom seeped out of even thing around me, poisoning 
my soul with die impotent desire tt> go off somewhere. 

When 1 started rcfling she men in the workshop that there 
were those who were disinterestedly seeking roads to free¬ 
dom, to happiness for the people, they retorted: "But Lite girl* 
don't say dfetf about them I* And they mocked me mercilessly p 
with a cynical malice. I was an eager puppy though, Lind I 
considered mysdf no more stupid - more dicing, in effect - 
than fully-grown dogs; and I could get angry as w ctL So f 
came to undereEAnd that reflecting cm life wax no less wearying 
than life itself; there were times when 1 fdt flashes of haired 
in my soul towards those stubbornly patient people with 
whom 1 worked. I was particularly disturbed by their capacity 
for suffering, the hopeless resignation with which they suc¬ 
cumbed id the half-mad insults of our drunken employer* 

And - almost by design - in rhose dilficult times 1 became 
Acquainted with a completely new idea, and a! though this was 
fundamentally alien to my way of dunking it nonetheless dis¬ 
turbed me deeply. 

On one of those stormy nights when it seemed, thut the 
wind, with its virions howling, had torn the grey iky into the 
tinicM shreds, scattering then over the earth and burying it 
under drifts of frozen dust, and when it seemed that afl life on 
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earth was over* that die sun had gone out and would never 
rise again - on one of these Sfcrovctidc nights I was return¬ 
ing to* the workshop from the Derenkovs, As I kittled along 
against the wind through that turbid, seetEiing grey chaos, I 
tripped up over a man who was lying across the pavement 
Wc both swore at each other - ,1 in Russian and he in French: 
# Oh r tttebM* 

This aroused my curiosity. I lifted him up and scr him on 
his feet. He was not tall and did not weigh much. He pushed 
me awny and shouted furiously: 'My hat T blast yoal Give me 
my hat* VU freeze!' 

1 found the hat in the snow, shook it, and put it back on his 
bristly head, Hut he tore it o£T r waved tt about, fworc in French 
and Russian and starred driving me away with the words: 
*Qcw off!" 

Then he suddenly threw himself forward h and wu swal¬ 
lowed up in the seething mass. A little way on 1 saw- liim again. 
There lie waw t embracing the wooden post of a street bmp, 
and he said convincingly: 'Lena, Vm dying. Lena * , / 

He was obviously drunk and would have frozen if I had left 
him there in the street. I asked him where he lived. 

'What street is this?* he asked with rears to his voice, H 
don't know where to go . 1 

I grasped him round the waist and led him away, trying to 
find out where he Jived, l On the Hukk , 1 he mutiercd shiver¬ 
ing. 'On the BuLik, where thrrefs baths, houses**/ He 
walked uncertainly., stumbling and getting in my way, t could 
hear his teeth chattering, 

* Si tv jmwS be muttered, pushing mt k 

‘What did you .say?* 

He stopped, lifted his arm and a^id distinctly - and with 
pride In hie voice, or so it seemed ; 1 Si to smuir, mft mrntd 

He thrust his fingers Into hh mouth, staggered and almost 
fell. I squatted, lifted him nnia my back and curried him off. 
He pressed his cheek to my head and growled *St fa sawis - 
hut Vm freeing, oh God! 1 
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When get to the fiukk 1 persuaded him to tell me* with 
great difficulty, which hnuie he lived sn T Finally we stumbled 
into the entrance of a small wing hidden Ln the swirling show 
at the back tufa courtyard, He groped For the door* knocked 
cautiously sind whispered; * 53>sh T quietE p 

The door was opened by a woman In a red dressing-gown 
with a burning candle in one hand. Without saying a word 
she {tLi ha in, moved to one side, look urn □ lorgnette from 
tome where And started Jobbing me up and d^m 1 told heir 
that the mnn a i hand a seemed to be fmsen Stiff and that he must 
be undressic d and put ll> bed. 

- Do you think so ?" she asked in a you mg. sonorous voice. 

1 We mviHt scab Fits hands in cold water/ 

She flUcntly pointed towards one corner with her lorgnette. 
An easel was standing there with a painting of a river and 
trees. T looked with amazement into the Woman's pccuJufly 
modem] ess face. She walked over in a table in ibe corner, on 
which a lamp with a pink a bade was burning. She saL down, 
picked up die jack of hearts and began alaring ai II 

I asked very 1 loudly, 'Du you have any vodka? 1 , but she 
did not answer and laid the cards out on the table. The man 
Sai on 51 chair with his head liung low and bis red hands tying 
on his hotly. I kid him on the couth and started imdrising 
him. not undersmndkig what was happening, juft At though 
I were dreaming. The Wall tn front of me was enlirdy covered 
with photngrsplis and in due middle wa* A famished golden 
wreath with white ribbons round ill, at the end of which the 
gilt ItETirr*; 'To the incnmp.ir.vbte I^-hilda* were printed. 

' Careful, dUmnyoul* the man groaned 11 hen 1 started rub¬ 
bing his hands, 

The woman continued laying the cards out* sileiuly, and 
will* a worried look on her face. She had a sharp, bird-like 
nose and her large motionless eyes lit up her face. Then with 
the hands of a young girl she mthcd up het grey hair which 
was so luxuriant it looked like a wig and she usked in a soft 
bat rich voice] 'Ibvc you seen Misha, Gtioigea?' 
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Georges pushed me to one ride, quietly sut down and hur¬ 
riedly surd: 1 Bur you know he's gone to Kiev.* 

K Ycs p to Kiev/ die woman repeated without taking her eye® 
off the cards. I noticed ijiat Kct words were all pitched in the 
sune key and that her voice was absolutely devoid of expres- 
■ion. 

'HcTI he back soon/ 

"Really ? 1 

'Oh ycs fe very soon.' 

1 Really?* she repeated. 

Half-dressed as lie was Georges leaped onto the floor^ md 
In two little jumps was kneeling at the woman's feet, and speak¬ 
ing in French. 

T N m not worried/ she answered in Russian, 

* Did you know th.it 1 got complcr.ely lost? There wqs a 
blizzard., a terrible wind, and 1 thought that I would freeze Co 
death* Georges 5 jjJ this hurriedly and looked at her hand 
which was lying on her knee. He was about tony and hie red* 
thick-lipped face with its black moustache was frightened and 
worried. 

He rubbed hard .it the patch of grey hair on his round skull 
and spoke more and more soberly. 

1 Tomorrow we arc leaving for Kiev/ the woman sat d in a 
voice which was neither questioning nor Aflirmuive. 

‘Y«, tomorrowt But you must rest first. Why doiTt you 
lie down ? It's very late , * / 

'Won't Misha be coming today ? 1 

'No. The storm 1 * tod bad. Gome oo p lie down ,. / 

He took the kmp from the table and led the woman through 
a small door behind lhe book cupboard. 

For a long rime I sat there on my own and without thinking 
about anything as I heard bis soft, rather hoarse voice. J lairy 
paws scraped over the window parses. ‘Use candle flame was 
weakly reflected in a pool of melted snow. The room was 
crammed with all sorts of things and it was tilled with a 
strange warm smell that made me feel drowsy* 
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Then Georges ze&ppcmtiit He sniggered as he carded the 
Wnp in his hand and its shade made a knocking sound on the 
window* 

'She’s gone to bed. 1 

He pui the limp back on the table* stopped in the middle of 
the room* looked very thoughtful for a moment and then 
started i peeking without looking at me: 'Well, wtui do you 
make of It i 1 I would have died if k hadn't beers for you. 
Thanks! Who sn yon? 1 

He leaned his head to one aide,, listened m a rustling sound 
In the next room* and then he shuddered* 

Hi that your wife?' I asked softly. 

1 Yei, that's my wife, she's nil 1 havet" He said this in a soft 
rlpflf voice, looking at the door, and once again started rub¬ 
bing his head with the palms of his hands, 

'Like a cup of tea ? 1 1 asked. 

Then he .absently went toward* the door, but before he 
reached it he stopped, remembering that the cook had eaten 
loo modi 1 15 1 j and had been taken to hospital. 

T suggested putting the samovar on for him and be nodded 
Ir waa clear that he had forgotten j±ul i he was half-dressed and 
hia feet shuffled over the damp floor as he to ok me into the 
little kite hen. He leaned with his back to the afenve and re¬ 
peated whaE he had said before: - If it hadn't been for you t 
would have frozen. Thanks I* 

Then he shuddered and stared at me with wide open eyes 
that were full oE’ fear: * What would have happened to her then ? 
Oh* God >«, T 

As he looked at the little black patch of the door, he said in 
d rapid wWapert ‘"You can see she's not well Her son shot 
himself. He was 3 mu hi dun in Moscow and she’s been waiting 
for him to come back for nearly two years now ,. .* 

Afterwards, when we were drinking tea, he cold me inco¬ 
herently, and in very strange words, that the woman was 3 
landowner and [hat he had been history tutor to her son* He 
had fallen in love with, her and she left her German husband. 


who wai a bacon and sang in the open. They lived very vpII, 
although her first husband lind done everything Jit could to 
ruEn her life. 

He spoke with Mi eye* screwed up, closely staring at some¬ 
thing in the half light of the dirty kitchen where the floor had 
lotted through by the stove. He scalded himself sipping- the 
ten, bis face wrinkled up mid his round eyes i>Linked Jq fear* 
"Who r/n- ymi? a he asked once more, *Yes, [ know, a pret¬ 
zel baker, 5t labotirtjr. Strange ... it doesMt s nit you. Why k 
thU? f 

His voice was agitated and be glanced ac tne suspidotijjy* 
with a persecuted look. 

In a few words I told him about myself* 

'Really, to thaYf il?* tic cuddmed softly, 1 Well . * / 

Then he suddenly livened up and asked ; " Do you know the 
story about die ugly duckling? \ lave you read it?" 

His face became distorted, ir»d hi? voice sounded furious, 
amazing me by its unnatural pitch, almost like a scream. 

"Those fairy Eafes can be tempting. When I was your age I 
too wondered whether I would become a swsui. \ was sup¬ 
posed to enter the Academy and then die University, My 
father was a priest and he disowned me, I went m Paris and 
studied the history of htimaiidy's tniifortunes - ihr history of 
pmgrrai. Yes* I even wrote about ii. Ob, bow si all *, / 

I Ic jumped up in Ida chair, 1!Mealed Suird Mid said:' Progress 
has only been invented aj i\ means of com furring ones-cif. Life 
Sfl stupid, without any th waning. There h tin progress without 
slavery And without the subjugation of the majority m the 
minority, humanity ba* stopped dead in its tracks, Because we 
wish so make life easier we only make things more difficult, 
forcing ourselves to work harder. Factories and machiates 
extsi only to make more Mid more niacliincry. 'fliaik so 
stupid t There arc more and more Factory workers all the rime, 
bur .rli we need 15 the peasant, someone who produce* bread. 
Bread - that is all one muM 6[rive to lake from nature. The 
less men need die happier they ure, Bui the more they desire, 
the Less freedom they have/ 




Perhaps these were nnt the exact w&tds* but tliin was the 
first tini'. I liad heard these s turning phrases. and expressed 50 
stwtrply, (n such an undisguised fonn + 

Then lie cried out izxdled]) 1 , unxioudfy rested his eyes on the 
door that opened into Lbe inner rooms, listened to the dienes 
for a moment and thro whispered, almost in a frenzy 3 1 Yuu 
musr understand 1 h.Lt no one needs much to live on - a piece 
of bread and a woman . . r / 

When be spoke about women in that mysterious whbper, 
with words that were unknown 10 me. quoting poetry that 1 
had not read< he suddenly resembled Bashkin the thief, 
‘Beatrice, Fmncrtn, Laura, Ninon/ he whispered, names 
that ware unfamiliar to me. He told me about some kings anti 
poets who were in love and read French poetry to me, heating 
out the metre with Ids thin arm which was bare to the elbow. 

A Thc world ia ruled by Ioyc and hunger/ he eagerly whis¬ 
pered and l remembered (hurt these were the words printed 
under the ride \A the revolutionary pamphlet TV.jr Hwt£ i-r, and 
this km them considerable significance, in my opinion* 

1 People .seek oblivion, comfort, bur not knowledge!* 

This last thought completely stunned me. 

Tl w :i:- morning when l ttfi Lbe kitchen ~ the little clock on 
ihe MmU showed juot past sis and I wandered in the grey mist 
among aair.i'.vdrtlLfl,, listening tn the upland ot the storm, reddl¬ 
ing the fiendiah. screams of that broken titan, and l fdr tlwt ids 
words bad stuck iQinewhrre In my throat and were choking 
me. 3 did not wane to go back to the workshop to sec people. 
With the snow heavy on my cnal E roamed around the Tartar 
district until dawn came and the people of the town begun to 
appear among the drifted snow. 1 did nor meet thal tea e bee 
again, nor did 1 want to. But E subsequently often beard simh 
bar speeches about the meaninglessness of life and the futility 
of work speeches made by illiterate wanderers, boajtd™ 
tramps, followers ol Tolstoy* and highly cultured people. The 
same thing was- said by a priest, a Master of Divinity, a chem¬ 
ist who worked on cspkraiveg, a new viulsst biologic and by 
111 an y others. Bur these words no longer had the shattering 
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dfrct (.hey had before when I first got in know them* And 
only two years ago - thirty years imcd I had my bret discus¬ 
sion on these topics - did [ unexpectedly hear those very same 
ideas again* expressed m almost exactly the same words by 
a workman who W&$ an pld friend of mine. 

Once again I had a 'hcart-en-hcprt* with him and this man 
who oiled himself, gloomily smiling* a 'bigwig in [KiLiues * 
told me with that impassive sincerity which apparently only 
Russians possess; ‘My dear Aleksei Maximovich, l don't n^d 
any Tiling. All those academies* sciences* acmp Saneit L-ul no¬ 
where* thcy^nc ail ftw much. All [ need ts a quiet little home, rt 
woQLin whom I can kiss whan I want ep and who would be 
faithful to me io spirit and bf?dy B Vou talk just like those 
intelEccliiaJa. No f you're npt one of til any more. You've been 
poisoned. For you ideas mean more than men. You Tbinlc 
like those Jews, that man wax created for the Sabbath/ 

- j€WS don't think that/ 

I lc threw the stub of his cigarette into the elver, watched it 
flo:nt away and Said: Tm damned if [ know what they really 
think, can’t make them out at oil.. / 

We Bat on a granite sent on one of die quays along die Neva, 
Ie was a moonlit autumn night. Both of ua were worn out by a 
day of stupid worries, by our stubborn but unavailing desire 
to do something good and helpful for mankind. He continued 
in a quiet* pensive voice; *Yw r TGW*fA us, but you*rc not one 
of uft H dial's wJiat I'm saying, Intellectuals like worrying, 
they've supported revolution* From time immemoriaL Like 
Chriat, who was an idealist and rebel Led foe the take of ideas 
that were beyond this wpdd p the intellectuals rebel for the 
54ke of Sterne Utopia. The idealist rebels, and all ehe nonenti¬ 
ty rabble, scum* join bun. Andi/a out of spite* because they 
icc that there is no place in life for them* The working man 
rebels for the revolution* What he wants is a fust distribution of 
tools and products of labour,. Ontc he has finally achieved 
power do you think that he would agree to a State? Not for 
anything! He will go his own way and each one of them will 


find himself a. quiet little place * . » Did you mention 
ura/wgy? It puds die noose around out necks even tighter* No. 
we must free ourselves from, unnecessary Labour fc naan needs 
peace of mind* Pacinrifii and science don t t provide it. A man 
needs, very tittle dor himseih Why should I try to build a whole 
town when all I need is a little house? Where people live on 
lop of each other there is tunning water, sewerage and elec¬ 
tricity. Bur if you tried to live without all that how easy life 
would be I No p we nave far too much and it all comes from die 
intelhgentg-Lu Tkfs why I say the intelligentsia sue a harmful 
lot/ 

I told Mm that no nation was capable of making life so de¬ 
cidedly meaningless as we Russians, 

'■Spiritually* they art the freest people, 1 he said grinning. 
'Only d«n*[ get angry,. Vm tight tn saying chat million* think 
the «ame but they don't know how to erprett rhciiiictvca. 
life must be made simpler, then it will treat people more 
charitably/ 

This- man had never been a follower of Tolstoy* never 
showed any leaning m wards anarchism. T knew the story of 
his spiritual development vety well. After my talk with him I 
could not help thinking- wMrt if it were true that millions nf 
Russians only rafter the terrible tortures of revolution because 
in the depths of their hearts they cherish die hope of being 
liberated from fheir tori? The minimum of work, the ma^t - 
mum of enjoyment - that is all very uJiurLtig and seductive, 
Ukc everything ihut is impossible to realize, like all utopias. 
And I remembered Ibsen* s lines: 

"Am 3 1 \ conservative? Oh p no! 

I am still ihe tame as I have been all my life, 

1 don*t Like moving the picecs- fmm due squint to another, 

1 would like to move die whale game, 

1 can lemember oniy one revolution 
Jr was mom ctervef iban ihose ihjU owne after 
And it could have cte-sc roved everything 
- I EneiHlp of course, the Flood. 



a But then dsc Devil himself wma duped. 

And Nofth boatrie Dictator. 

Oh, it' only l could do k store honourably, 

I WfMjId ndt rctusc you help. 

If you struggled few -a universal Jlood, 

I would i^feadiy put □ torpedo under ihe Arlt C" 

Berenkav*s shop did not bring much money in - the num¬ 
ber o! people :md Sin.iJI hu5.3nesses s Deeding fntanWal herfp 
grew every day, 

'We iTiuHt think of something , 1 Andrew gaid as he stroked 
Lik beard. aitjdtiuily, Then he would smile guiltily anti sigh 
deeply. 

It struck me that this man was convinced that lie had been 
sentenced to life imprisonment in the service of nthen, and 
that ftllhqqgh he wn reconciled IQ this punishment, it was 4 
great burden to him at rimes. 

More than once, using different approach! would nsk: 
‘Why do you do all this?' 

It was obvioui that he did not understand my questions, 
would answer my question s Why p’si [hough he were reading 
from a book and he spoke unintelligibly about the hard life of 
she people, abuui die need for enlightenment, knowledge, 

'But & people really desire and snatch for knowledge?" I 
nfkcd, 

'What do you mean? Of course they dnl Don’t roAr?’ 

Yes, l wanted knowledge* But 1 remembered lhe words of 
the history teacher, 'People seek obttvioo, consolation - but 
not knowledge/ 

These incisive id^us ate only distorted when people over 
seventeen gel hold of thenti they become blunted and the 
young fwoplc, themselves are the losen. 

I realised that I was always seeing one and the same thing! 
people liked Interesting stories only because they helped them 
forget nionnentarity their own lives which were in tact hard, 
bur no which diey hid grown accustomed. The more fiction 
they found iti a story,, the more hungrily they listened to it* 
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Those hooka which had a gmt dal of fine ‘ my enliven ess* 
bicrcsteJ them most. To put h briefly, I was swimming in a 
stupefying log. 

DcrenkoV Kir upon, the idem of opening a bakery. I remem¬ 
ber rhiU he had every*tiling carefully worked out and thml die 
business was bound to bring in nor leas than $ j per cent profit 
for ev ltv rouble in veiled. I had to work as the baker's 'assis¬ 
tant p and si rice I wai fc one of them p I had 10 watch out that this 
baker did nor a ted any dour, eggs, butter or finished goods. 
And now I moved ftnm n large dirty cellar into one that ww« 
smaller., but cleaner, sand it was my job to keep it dean. In¬ 
stead of a workman's gmitd of (forty, I only had one worker 
under tnc. He had grey temples, a pointed btard, n lean, 
swarthy face, dink, pensive eyes and n strange mouth - it wm 
small, just Like a perchwith far puffy lips pursed in such a 
way that he teemed to be kissing himself mentally. 

There was mtnciMog mocking in the depths of his glinting 
eyes. Of course he wai a thief and the very first niglii he liid 
ten eggs, three pounds of Hour and a large chunk of butter In 
some corner, 

4 Who's all rhac lot for?* I asked 

' ir& for some link girl,* he replied in a friendly voice* Then 
he crinkled ihc bridge of his nose anti added; 1 Yes^ a fi-inc 
gidl* 

I tried to convince him th^i stealing wms .i crime. But eirhef 
because I was lacking in powers of oratory, or because T my- 
9cIf was not snifiCLeoily sure of what. I was trying to proven 
my words had no effect. 

A$ he lay on a bin full of dough and seared through die 
window at the stara s the hiker suddenly -muttered in miize- 
menti ‘So Jn'i lecturing The first lime he sees me heT al¬ 
ready trying m teach mEp He J $ three times younger than me, 
it's -t laugh I* 

He peered nt the starn again and asked: * Haven't I met you 
somewhere before? Who did you work for? Semyonov? 
Where the dors were? Oil * * * ikttfl I mm* have dreamed if . * . J 
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A few days later I noticed that this owi could sleep in¬ 
definitely, in :l riy position, even standing propped up against a 
spade. When he fell aflJccp lie raised his eyebrows* hit face 
changed mysteriously and took gn an expression nt ironic 
auia/nxicnt. But his favourite topic Tories about hidden 
treasure* and dreams. He exclaimed convincingly: J i can see 
right through the earth, h p * trammed full with treasure, like a 
pic. There's lots of money* chests, cast iron pots everywhere. 
More titan once IVc dreamed of some familiar place - a bath¬ 
room, for example - with a trunk full of silver places buried in 
ope corner. 1 would wake up and go digging in the middle of 
tlie right* 3 would go two feel down and sec cinders and a 
dog's skull* Yes* there it was.., I'd found nt Suddenly there 
would bo -i large crash and the window was si tattered to smith¬ 
ereens, Then some old wonun would start shouting like tnadi 
"Police, burglars I" Of course, I would run mway, otherwise 
they would bear me to death. It's a funny thing I v 

T often heard him use diat expression: Mt p s a funny thing I 1 
However, Ivan Kozmidi Luinnin never laughed, but screwed 
up hifi eyes, wrinkled his forehead and puffed his nostrils out 
an a kind of smile, Hh dream* were Very uncomplicated and 
as boring and absurd as reality twdf. I could not understand 
how he could talk about hi si dreams so cnthusi^sdeallj, when 
he never liked talking about di that was actLudly going on 
around him.* 

One day the whole town was in a turmoil: the daughter of 
some rich tea merchant to card to marry against her Will, shot 
herself straight afrer the wedding. A few thousand young men 
and women followed her coffin. Students started making 
speeches at the graveside but the police drove them away. 
Everyone iii that little shop nest door to the bakery was shout¬ 
ing his head off about ihe tragedy and the room at the back of 
die shop was tolled widi students, Down in die cellar 1 could 

* Author ( note: At ete end nnf the i I iteid in tome irehneclogkal 
( ouiral that Luumto-Kore^y^kpv fcud rbunj mauntre lotnewhife in 
d >0 CbUtOpolvk region - a poefuJ oc Arabian cqliwl 
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hear excited voices and sharp words. 'They shoiald have 
beaten her more when she was a young gill/ Loocmin wn® 
saying and then added in ihe next breath ; 'I dreamed 1 vis 
fishjng for carp in a pem-d, when a policeman suddenly turned 
up. 41 Slop, bow dpre you?** There was nowhere in run to, so 
in I dived .. . and then f woke up/ 

Bul although reality existed somewhere beyond the hounds 
erf his conscEausrt«i be scum realised that there was something 
strange going on in the baker 9 * shop, that young girls realty 
unsuitable for the work were carrying dn the business, people 
who read books - the masters sister and her friend, a big rosy- 
cheeked girt with warns eyes. Students would come these And 
sit tor a long lime at the back of the ah op shouting or whi*~ 
periog about snmeihing. 'Use masEer mrely came, but rince 1 
wav his assistant every one thought that I was in charge of the 
bakery. 

1 Arc you related to the master ?* Lu Sonin asked. ' Perhaps 
he sees you 31a a iCft-tndiw. No? Then ifs all Very com i mb 
But why do at] those students hang around here? After the 
ghli, I bet, Hm. that's possible, alt]tough they are nothing 
much so look at... Those scruffy students aremorc interested 
in fresh rolls than young ladits/ 

Almost every day, at five or six in the morning, a gir! with 
shoft legs would appear at the bakery windows. She seemed 
to be made up of little hemispheres of all ekes and looked just 
like a flack of water melons. She would yawn as she lowered 
her bare tegs into the ditch in front of the window and called: 
4 Vanya f 1 

She wore a muld-coloured scarf and her bright curly hair 
escaped from under it, falling in little ringlet* over her red 
checks that were inflated like rubber halls* and over her low 
forehead, tickling her sleepy eyes. She tauUy brushed it back 
from her face with her little bands, keeping her fingers comic- 
ally parted,, like a new-bnm child. It was interesting to think: 
what could 1 say to a girl like hci ? I used to wnke tbc baker up 
and be w ould ask hex: *So youVc come, then?* 


1 Yoti can $ec for yourself/ 

'Have yon been sleeping? 1 

'WdJ, what of it? 1 

‘What did you dream about?* 

'Gi n't remember/ 

It was t|tisel in the town. But somewhere the tile nee wan 
broken by the sound of % house porter sweeping and the ehlr- 
ruping of sparrow's that had just woken up. The warm ray* 
of the tiffing sun pressed against the window piieiE5 T 1 found 
these dreamy beg innings to the day very pleasant* 

The baker would poke his hairy hand out of die window 
and fed the girl's legs. She accepted his advances indifferently 
and blinked her sheep-like eyes without even smiling, 
'Pe&hknv, hurry up. It's time you cook ihc pastry out/ 

[ would take the iron plates out of the stove and the cook 
would itiiic a dozen buns* puff pastries, tail* and throw them 
Into the folds of the girTt skirt. She would iiha a hot bun from 
one hand to die other* bite into ii with hex yellow sheep's 
tee<h, bum hereeli in tht process,, moan slightly and snuruble 
to herself angrily. 

The biker would hay admiringly ; 1 1 et your skirt down* you 
little: tart/ And when she left he would start showing ijtf, 

* Did you sec that? [Jkea young laml). covered in etirln. Pm 
a decent man, my friend, l don't Jive with older women, only 
young glib. She's my thirteenth! She's Nikiforydi^ god¬ 
daughter/ 

As 1 listened to his rapturous comments T would think: 

* 5 hem Id / jive hkc tfrtt?* I used to take the white bread from 
the oven fsotd by the pound), place ten or a duaen cottage 
loaves nn a long hoard and hurry off with there to Dcrcnkov's 
shop. When T got bark T would fill a Large basket with rolls 
and pastries and run off to the theological academy, in time 
for the students' morning tea. I used to stand at rhe door of 
that large dining lull and supply rolii "on credit' and "for 
cash'. And I would stay and listen to their arguments over 
Tolstoy. One of the professors from the Academy, Gusev* 



was :i deadly enemy erf Leo Tolstoy. Sometimes I c&rtkd 
books hidden under the nulls in my basket and I had to hand 
them over to some student without being Been. Somedmo 
the student* would hide books or noses in my basket. 

Once a week f would go even further* to- the ' Madhouse \ 
where the pay chiatrist Bekhterev gave lectures, with ihe 
patient* subjects. Once he dcnuKUtmted a megalomaniac. 
When tliai call man appeared at the door of the lecture loom, 
wearing a while coal and a nightcap that resembled a sock, I 
could in ft help laughing. Bat be stopped for u moment as lie 
passed me and peered into my lace* which made me shrink 
back Ps though he Liad stabbed me in the heart with his 
bUck, but fiery p piercing look. And all through that lecture, 
while Bekhterev pulled biv beard and napectfuly charted 
with his patient, I quietly stroked my fate with die palm of my 
hand as though it had been scorched by burning dust. 

The patient spoke in a deep, dull voice, lie seemed to be 
asking For something as lie menacingly strefebed bis long arm 
with its long fingers out of bis dressing gtiwn. It seemed dutt 
his whole body had become unnaturally elongated and wai 
growing bigger Mid bigger, and l was convinced dial he 
would grab bold of my throat with his swarthy hand fttiim 
where lie was siiifidjng. Hi* dark eyes -with their penetrating 
sum gleamed imperiously and menacingly from the dark pita 
in his bony fact;. About twenty students were observing this 
trnn in his absurd nightcap - some of them were smiling, but 
most of them Itiokcd very utcemivcly and sadly, and their 
eye? seemed particularly ordinary irt comparison with bis 
burning eyes. He Was terrify ing and there wtis definitely some¬ 
thing mnjcstk about him without any doubtt 
The professor's voice rang out dearly against that Ibh-hkc 
silence of the siudcnu and each question produced terrible 
ihntiLs from that deep, mufikd voice, which seemed to foe 
coming from Li rider die door, from tlie dcutldy, while walla. 
That patient** movements were a s slow and solemn m an arch- 
bishop 1 ** 
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Ar night T wrote aome poetry nbour that megalomaniac iuid 
dlled him ' Master ol motets, friend and counsellor of God/ 
For a long time vision* of him lived with me and made life 
very difficult* 

Since I had 10 work from lin in the evening almost until the 
following aft ern fruit, the only chance I had to read wm during 
the day, In the middle of my woik T after 1 hud kneaded same 
dough and was waiting for another lot m turn sour and after 
the brt^d had been pul into die oven. 

The more I mastered the secret of the trade the icas the 
baker worked T and he would instruct* me, in a ione of 
friendly surprise; * You ar^ good your work. In a ymar or 
two you'll he a mister bilker* Ir's a funny thing. You 1 re still 
a young man, so no one d am what you tdl diem or shows you 
Any respect/ 

He did not approve of my passion for books, 

* You'd he better off sleeping than fending/ he advised me 
in a worried voice. But he never asked u h.u books I rod. Ho 
was completely obsessed with dreams of hidden treasure* and 
hy that plump little girl. She often came at night and then he 
would either take her onto some sacks of Hour at the from of 
the bakery, or, if it was cold, would wrinkle up the bridge of 
his nose and iiy to me: 'Go out for half an hour! p 

I used to go out and think: How horribly diHerciit ilm love 
was from die kind they write about in books. 

The master's. sister lived in a little room jl the hack of the 
ihopand 1 u&ed to heat up samovars for her* Hut ] iried to see 
her :is little as possible* since she unde me Fed very uneeun- 
forcible. Her child-like eyes looked at me with the same un¬ 
bearable stare as when we fifst met, Deep down in those eyes 
1 suspected a stniJc and it sutmed it was mocking me. 

1 was so overflowing with strength iE made me dumtjv 
When the baker saw me dragging and rolling sacks weighing 
iSo pounds he would say sympathetically! 1 You've the 
strength of three, hut yotfre clumsy. Although you're taU, 
you’re just like an ok - - / 
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Despite the fact rhaf I had already read many hook 4 T that 
I loved poetry and had Marred writing it myself, 1 always ex¬ 
pressed myself a in my own words*. [ felt that they were heavy 
and harsh, but st seemed that it was only through them that I 
could express a great muddle of thoughts. Hut sometimes I 
deliberately used coarse word* in protest against something 
that was alien to me and which irritated me. One of my tea¬ 
chers, a student maLhctmtictan ¥ used ui reproach mcE 'The 
■devil only knows what you use to tip re? 5 yourself. Not words, 
but mm weights I d On the whole f hmd little love for myself, 
something usually quite common with adolescent*. T saw my¬ 
self as comical, and crude. My face had high cheek-bones, like 
a Kalmyk, and my voice did not obey me, 

In contract ihc master's sister moved quickly and nimbly, 
like a swallow in the sky. and I thought that the cue with 
which ahe moved did not suit her plump, soft little body, 
There was something not quite right in the way the walked 
and her gestures that struck me as over-deliberate, She bid a 
cheerful voice and she often laughed, and when 1 heard this 
ringing In ugh [ thought that she wanted me to forget wJufc 
she had looked like the first rime t saw her. But I had no with 
to forget, time everything out of the ordinary was dear rn me 
an 4 1 fdt that I Iwtf to know that the unusual could, and dtd in 
fact, esist. 

So me rimes she would ask me 2 r Whit are you reading?* 

I would give an answer briefly and I fdt like asking: 'Why 
do you want Eo know? 1 

Once, when the baker was fondling the girl t he told me in a 
drunken voice: 'Go <sm for a few minutes. Yet, now you 
could be with the boss’s skier - leering a chance like that slip I 
You Jtudents , „ / 

l promised him that I would simsh Ms head in with y, 
weight if be £aid anything like that again and i went out into 
the hail where the sack? were. I could hear Lutonin's voice 
coming through a chink in the door which did noi close 
properly. 
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'Why should T hr angry with him ? i lc\ made liim&clf tlruiik 
on books, Jives like a fpidrrwm/ 

Rais squeded and scolded about io the hall, while the voting 
gbl moaned and made cow-like noises in the bakehouse- 
I Went outside where a fine rain was falling LmEy* ? I most 
sslcnfly. All the same it wait dose and the mt was heavy with 
the smell of burning - the forests were on fire- 

3 1 was already long past midnight. The window* in the 
hruisc opposite the h:Lk^ry were open and L tuuld hear people 
ringing in the dimly lit looms: 

- St VaxEamy himictf 
With hh golden head 
Looked down on them 
And smiled . . * 

I tried to picture Marya Detenkov when she lay on my Lap, in 
the same way a? rhe baker's girl lay on tk. and l fell with ail 
my being that this was impossible, even terrible. 

l And all night along 
He drinks and rings 
And what dne? Oil, he fc s busy 
With ^pmethirig or ocher , * ,J J 

The deep imp-i*.sinned vowel 'O' could he heard above ill 
oilier sound*. As I l*ent clown with my hands cm mv knees, 1 
hooked through ihe window- Through rhe luce enttaihs I 
couh! see a square pit, and its grey walls were lit by a tiny 
hm\i with it light blue shade, A young girl with her face 
llimed towards the w indow was sitting by ii and writing. 
Suddenly ihe raised her head and with a red penholder 
smoothed hick i loch of hair w hich had fallen down over her 
temple. Her eyes were screwed up and she w’sls smiling. She 
■lovrly folded the letter, scaled die envelope with her tongue 
ami threw it onto the fable, palming th real singly at it with 
* finger dial: was smaller than my little finger. Then she picked 
the letter up again, frowned, tote the envelope open, lead the 
letter again, put it in another envelope, bent low over the 
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tabic and wrote out an address. She waved it In the air like a. 
white Hog. Then she circled Mound with her arms clasped, 
went over lo Eht corner where her bed was, ami came aw-xy 
from jt with liet blouse off. Her shoulder? Wert a a round as 
doughnuts, She 100k a lamp from the tabic and disappeared 
into u corner. When one sees how people behave when they 
are all alone, then they appear to be insane, T walked round 
the yard thin king hov, strangely that girl behaved when die 
Was by herself in her listit lasr. 

But when the red-headed student with a voice as sofr as a 
whisper came to sec her Lind said something she stiffened ap 
and scetned to shrink ns she timidly surveyed him and hid her 
hands behind her back Of under the table. I did not like him 
at all. 

And now the bake/* girl with her short legs stumbled by* 
muffled in a shawl, and ihe said: 'Get back into the bake¬ 
house." 

As the baker poured dough out of a bin he would lull me 
how comforting -and tireless his Ijclovcd was, and this made 
me think t ‘Whfift going to happen to me now ? p 

H Harness was so good that l>renkov was already looking 
for % larger bakery and decided to take on another assistant. 
This united me well T since I had ton much work to do and l 
would get tired to the point of stupefaction. 

* YrjidlJ be die senior assistant In our new bakery, 1 the mas¬ 
ter promised me. Til ask them to pay you ten roubles ft 
month. 1 

I understood tlut ir was to bis- advantage to hove me as 
senior assistant, fk- did not like work,, but I was & willing 
worker and found bcirt^ tired had lis advantages it soothed 
tny anxieties and restrained my persistent scuuaJ urges. Rue it 
nude reading impossible, 

S ft*s 1 good ihtng you've given tip hooks die rata would 
have eaten them!" the baker said. 'But don't jut* ever have 
dreams? You must have, but ymi don't want to talk about 
them! It"* a funny thing. You must agree that telling dreams 



is the nu3it htffiikui thing! there's nothing to be afrnid of . * * 
He was very friendly towards me mid ir &ecmcd that tie even 
respected me. Oe perhaps he wa* frightened of me, since I was 
the boss's proftjgt although ihis ded not prevent him from 
systematically stealing good* from the ihop* 

Grandmother died. ( only heard about her death seven 
weeks after the Futiend. in it letter from my comom In this 
brief Fetter, totally lacking in commas* Tie wrote that while 
Grandmother had been begging on a church porch she fell 
and broke her leg. After eight days gangrene set in. Later I 
learned that the two brothers, together with the sister with 
her children - all healthy young people — had been living off 
the money that Grandmother collected when she went beg- 
gin^. They did not have the sense m send for a doctor. My 
cousin wrote; '5fie was buried in the Pctmpavlovsk cemetery 
where all lIil family followed the coffin -jnd t tic beggars who 
loved her and cried. Grandfather cried as well and drove m 
away but stayed by tbc grave himself from some bushes we 
watched Ejim crying be will die soon.' 

T did not cry, find all ! remember is feeling that T had been 
swept by an icy gust. At night, when I sai outside on a pile of 
firewood, t felt a nagging desire ro tcD someone about £5 rand- 
mother, how sincere and wise she was, a mother to all mail' 
kind, 

Ttiis deep yearning stayed with me for a long while* but 
since 1 bad no ooc to whom I could open my heart, it cvetmi- 
nlly burnt itselfouc. I recalled these days many years later when 
1 read A. P. Chekhovas marv dloully truthfril story about .t 
cab-driver who talked to his bone about the dea th of his son. 
And I deeply regretted that %i that terribly difficult time I had 
no horse or dog to talk to and that it never occurred to me to 
share my grief with the rati: - them were lots of them in the 
bakehouse and I was On the best of terms with them. 

NOdferydi the local constable started hovering over me 
like a Idle. He was an impressive -looking strong man with a 
silvery bristle onhia bead* and a thick broad beard. He would 


smack his lips with great relish ami look at me Just as though 
I ‘were a goose killed, for ChrfaottiSi 

"Did t hear ili.n yon like reading?"he asked 'What kind of 
books* for esumptc? Lives of die saints or the Bible?* 

I told him dial I read both the Bible and the Daily Lcssoni* 
He wai amazed and dearly confused. 

'Mm t really? Reading is useful - and legal! But have you 
never read the -work* of Count Tolstoy?* 

T had r-L\id T'ulsuij: but apparently not those works that in¬ 
terested the policeman, 

'These, for the sake of argument, are ordinary enough 
books that everyone sccmB to write. Bur they My that in oibcrs 
he rook up arms againsr priests - you /AswA/ mid thmV 
I hud rad those “ others" which were printed on a duplica¬ 
ting machine, but they struck rue as boring and I knew that I 
had better not discuss them wills the police. 

After a few discussions we bad while walking along, the old 
man began inviting met “Come over to my sentry bos for a cup 
of tea,* Of tnunc, I understood whftt he wanted fmm me. blit I 
did not feel like going- So 1 took advice from some cl war people 
and they decided! that if I refused the policeman^ hospitality 
this might make him view what was going on in the: bakery 
more suspiciously. So 1 went to visit Nikiforych. A third of 
hts littk kennel was taken up by a Russian-style stove, and 
another by 2 double bed with chintz curtains round it, It w as 
piled high with ted calico millions. The rest of the place was 
furnished with a crockery cupboard, two chairs and a bench 
by the windowLNikiforydi unbuttoned )m uniform* sar down 
on the bench, blocking the only small window with Ms body. 
Nest to me wu$ his wife* a kirge-hosomcd woman of about 
twenty with a red free and crafty, evil-looking cyts that had 
a strange dove-like colour. Her bright red lips pouted imp¬ 
ishly and licr voice had a dry, malicious tone. 

The policeman said: "I have heard that my god-daughter 
SckJcteya visits you id the bakery, Shc a 5 a loose* vile girl. All 
w oman are vile. 1 





*AfI of them?' his wife asked. 

* Every single one I' he said convincingly, as he jangled his 
medals like a horse rattling its harness. Thm be zipped sonic 
tea, and said, smacking hii lips: ' Vile and dissolute fight dmvn 
iu the la?t prostitute , * * even queens! The Queen of Sheba 
travelled about ijeo miles to see King Solomon juat for an 
orgy. And the Emprens Catherine, although she it talk'd, the 
Great. - / 

iTien be gave m derailed account uf some stoker who in ihe 
space of one night with die Empress had been awarded every 
rank tram sergeant to general Him wife listened attentively, 
licking her lips and [Duelling my foot under the table, Niki- 
foiycb ipoke very smoothly, using appetising wards and then, 
without my even noticing ir + changed the subject: w Ko\v t for 
example, there's that Em year student Pktnynv/ 

Hts wife sighed and ptn in: 'Not: good bn king, but m nice 
feoyf* 

'Who?* 

* M r Plctnyov/ 

4 In the first place he is not a "Mr'l hfe p U onlv bo Air P]ut- 
nyov when Esc finishes bit course; an the meantime he's just 
a etudem* Ilkr: thousands of other*, Jrl the second pkcc T what 
do yon mean by *“ nke r * P 1 

*He*s so cheerful And young , 1 

'In the first place a circus down ia cheerful, „ / 

'A clown gets paid for being cheerful . 1 
c ShuE up! In Hie second place it male dog starts lift as j 
puppy/ 

f A down is a kind oT monkey, 1 

'Did yon hear me eay thut up? Did you?" 

'Yes, I heard/ 

*A3J right then/ 

After Nikiforyeh had calmed his wife down he advised me: 

1 Now rhen, you must meet PJctnyov. He'* a very lutercstbg 
person/ As he had pmbably seen me with Pktnyov more than 
once in the street I in Id him: 'I know him already I 1 
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’Really? Well then .. * 

These was disap^Sntmeni in bis Voice, He fidgeted vio¬ 
lently ilhJ jangled \m med-di* But by now I vus an my guarcL 
I kne' ih.it Ptetnyov hod been printing certain pamphlets oa 
a duplicating machine. 

Hja wife touched my foot and craftily egged the aid mao on* 

I te puffed bltnicif up like a peacock and paraded words be¬ 
fore me just like a peacock's tail with its rich, feathmu His 
wife** little games made it hard lo heat what he was paying 
and iincc aj|ain [ failed to notice bow bis voice had changed* 
anil had become softer and more persuasive. 

* Therms an Invisible thread - do you understand?* he 
asked and looked into my face with rounded cyci, ju&l as 
though something hud frightened him! 'Now If you look on 
tie Tsjir as a sfiider* 

1 Qh, yOLL, what ire you talking about ? ’ Ids wife exclaimed. 

1 Shut up! You fool. I only said that to make my rue.tiring 
dear, not as an huufr, Clear the samovar away. 1 

He twttdfccd Ids eyebrow*, screwed his eyes up and carried 
on an the same persuasive voice: 1 Therms an invisible thread, 
like a spidcr'i web, and it comes light out of Iris Imperial 
Majesty Ajtieuider the Third's heart. And there's nmnheT 
which goes through oil Lhc mininrers* through His Excdleocy 
the Governor and down through the ranks until it reaches me 
and even the lowest soldier. Everything is linked And bound 
together by ibis ihr^ad and with in invisible power ii serves 
is i supports for centuries evcrlrtsring* for the Father bind. But 
lousy link: Pfiks, f l ..v■& and RtiGsmns, bribed by the cunning 
Queen of England, try m imp this thread wherever they can, 
pretending thev'redoing it fur the people 1 1 He leaned towards 
me over the table und sisked in a menacing whisper: *Do you 
mderiMm?? Why am I telling you l 11 dns? Your master-baker 
speaks highly of you* says you're clever and hottest and that 
you live on your own. But students hang around your tuke- 
hou&e sLnd visit Dcrcniov's wife at nighty fust one would he 
all right s but w-hat when there's a lot of them? IVe nothing 
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against students. One dny someone 1 ! ti srudertt and the next 
he's a friend of the public prosecutor. Student are fine people* 
only they are in loti much of a. hurry m net sonic son of 
p^rt and they arc encouraged by the enemies of the Tftrl Do 
you gflafetifind ? And theirfa something else ., / 

Rue he did not manage to say any more, =u die door f\cw 
wide open and in came a ted-nosed tittle old man with a small 
hand round hi* curly hair. He waa carrying a bonk of vodka 
and be was already drunk. 

'Care for a game of draught! ? J he asked in a sprightly voice 
and immediately dazzled us with the sparks of his witty re- 
marks. 

"My (arber-imkw on the wife's aide/ Nitrifurych said in a 
gloomy, irritated voice* 

A lew minutes bier t said good-bye and Jeft. The crafty wife 
pinched me as she Eudf-dojcd the door and said: ‘Look at 
those red clouds. Jim like a lireC 1 

There was just on’c small, fading gn Id-tinted cloud in the 

sky* 

Without wishing to insult my E-sachet* T must say that ihLs 
policeman gave me a sharper* more graphic explanation of die 
whole State machinery than riiey did. Somewhere [here was a 
Sphkr which produced an 'mrteihlc thread' which enmeshed 
the whole of life and bound it up. 1 soon kerned to find the 
strong loop! of this thread everywhere I wchl 

Late one evening, when the shop was shut, the master's 
wife called me over and told me, in a bujtncjftdike voice, that 
she had instructions to find out what the policeman had been 
talking about, 'Ob God I' she exclaimed uneasily when she 
hatl heard my report. She scut tied like a mouse from one 
corner of the rt*am to the other, shaking her head. "Now tell 
me, has the baker been trying to get anything om of you ? His 
mistress is related to Nikiforych, isn'r she? W e must get rid 
of hfm.* 

I leaned against the door post and looked at her distrust¬ 
fully* Somehow she ted said * mistress 1 too easily for my 
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liking, BLnd her decision to sack liie baker did not CK&ctly please 
mt* ‘You mus< be careful/ she said. As always, I was embar¬ 
rassed by her persistent at ire, wbkh seemed to be asking me 
something that I could not understand. ^l"!teue she stood in 
front of me, with her arms behind her back# 

4 Why arc: you; always so miserable?* 

*1 last my grandmother nor so long ago* 5 

Tht$ seemed to amuse her and she asked: 1 Did you love her 
very much.?" 

s Yes „. * is there anything else you want?' 

•No/ 

1 went out and that night I wrote some poetry in which, as 
far as I com remember, the following line kept on repeating 
itselfi ‘ And you are not what you wish to appear/ 

It was derided that the itudema should visit the bakery as 
tittle as possible. Since l did not see them now l almost com¬ 
pletely lost tilt opportunity of inquiring about things 1 could 
no! understand in books I bad read and I started writing notes 
on questions that interested me in a notebook. However* 
once, when 1 was feeling tired, I fell asleep over my notes and 
die baker read them. 

He woke me up and asked: 'What's this you*re writing? 
"Why didrri Garibaldi, drive the king out?** What's Gtiri- 
Wrfi? And how can you drive ,l king out ? s He angrily threw 
the book onto a dour bin, climbed down Into a rainw ater pit 
and growled ‘Tell me why he had to drive a king out l It 1 ® a 
funnv thing- You must stop writing this fancy stuff. Too much 
reading 1 Five years ago in Saratov the gendarmes were arrest¬ 
ing reader! just like you. as though they were mice, Niki- 
forych has his eye on you enough already, without all tills. 
Nr.iW you stop driving kings away* thcyVe not doves!' 

He meant well when he laid this, but 1 cnyld not reply in, 
the way l wanted - I was forbidden to converse with the baktf 
on ' dangerous topic* \ 

Some seditious book was being circulated round the town 
and it aroused a lot of arguraerLtH I asked Lavrov the wtcrin- 
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ary surgeon ro get h For me but he said in a hopeless voices 
*01i no, not muds dunce of t!iat p my friend J However, ii 
looks lilie they're going to Euve raidings from ft at a certain 
place soon and perhaps I tan lake you there/ At midnight, on 
Assumption Day, I was striding across die Arsky Kidd, fat* 
lowing Lavrovas figure in rhe chirk lick. He walked a bruit 
three hundred yards In front of me. The field waa deserted, 
but T made my way with *due caution \ as l^vrov had ad- 
vised* whistling and singing and pmejtdirig to be a workman 
p under che influence*. 

Black wisps of cloud lazily floated above my head and 
.tmemg them the moon roiled around like a golden ball, 
shadows covered the earth and pools of water shone like silver 
and sled. Behind me I could hear the angry hum of the dry- 

My ;:uide paused by the fence of some gut den at the lock 
of the theological academy and T hurriedly caught up with 
him. Without saying a word wc dim bed over the Fence and 
went across the thickly r overgrown garden* catching ourselves 
on branches, making large drops of water shower on us. We 
stopjicd by The wall of* liouac and softly tapped at the shutter 
of .1 lightly ck*$cd window 1 , which was opened by a bearded 
imn + Beyond him 1 could sec only darkness and I could not 
hear a thing, 

r Who*s that?* 

* WcYc from Yakov/ 

‘D>mc in/ 

In that pitch-black dsukom 1 could sense that many people 
were there. [ could beat dneuev rustling. Feci shuffling, 30ft 
coughing and whisperi* A match Sin ted up, lighting my face, 
an d I eou Id make out several dark shapes fitting on the floor 
against the walls* 

* Everyone here naw?* 

* Yes. 1 

H Draw the curtains so the li^ht woiYt show through the 
shutters/ 

A n angry voice thundered i 1 What smart dec thought we 
should all meet in au empty house?' 
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A Noi so londT 

In rmt comer someone lit a small lamp. The room was 
empt^ except for two boxei covered with a board, with five 
people sitting on it like jack Jaw* on u fence- 

The lamp stood nn otic box, which had bc.t:n turned upside 
down. Three more people -were sitting on die floor by the wall 
nnd one very pale young man with long hair was perched 
on the wrlfldow-ailL Apart from him and the bearded man I 
knew them id]. The bearded man announced to a deep voice 
that he was going to read a papci called 'Our dbagrecmcntsV 
written by George l%kh^nov l who had been a member of the 
"People's WiU\ Someone sitting on the door irmrlcd ic the 
ilar k ness: ‘Wc know all ilviiiP The myatedousnes? of the 
whole surround in gs pleasantly excited me: the poetry of 
my*eery is die highest poetry, I felt like some worshipper a* 
tiu lining service in a temple and 1 thought of catacombs, the 
fsrpi (.Thristian$. The room was tilled with that deep bass voice 
enunciating every w ord distinctly. 

1 Rn-bbish/ the same person growled from some corner, 
to the darkness a bronze object glinted in a pudding, dull way, 
fdminding me of a Roman soldier's helmet. I guessed that this 
w,iF the air vent in the Move. 

Subdued voices hummed aw r ny in the mom and they merged 
into one dark chaos of fiery words, so that it wai impossible 
to make out who was raying what. Someone on the win do w- 
iiU above my head adked in a kmd p mocking voice: 'Are we 
going to read or not? 1 

It was the pile, long-haired y-ruing man who said this. 
Everyone fcH iiktit and ait I could hear was the deep voice of 
the reader. Matches dickered and the little =ed flames of cigar¬ 
ette lit up faces of people d^p in thought, their eyes screwed 
up or wide open. 

The reading continued for a tediously long time and I grew 
tited of listening, although F liked diosc sharp provocative 
words which formed themselves into convincing ideas so 
simply and easily. 

Then suddenly the ttndcrV voice broke off and the room 
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was filled with cries of protest: * Renegade V *Soundiflg brass I * 
'That's spilling on the blood shed by heroes/ 'And after the 
execution rtf Generalov, of Ulyanov , . / 

And rtttec again the young man's voice rang out from the 
window-sill: 1 Gentlemen, is It not possible to substitute abate 
with suggestions that are serious and in the point ?* 

f do not like arguments and I find that [ cannot listen to 
them. For me, k is difficult to fellow the capricious mental 
leaps of overrated minds and l always find the blatant con¬ 
ceit of people engaged in argument most imoting. 

The young imn leaned down from the wmdow-sjll and 
asked me;: 4 You, Pcihkov p arc a baker, aren't you? Pm Fedo- 
*eycv. We must get to know each other. In my opinion one 
can't achieve anything here, this noise will go on for houri 
and then/ft not much point In k. Shall «?c go ? 1 

J had already heard that Fcdoscyev w*i rhe organizer of a 
very serious-minded group of young people and I liked hi* 
p:dd\ nervous face with its deep eyes* 

As he walked with me across the fields he asked if I had any 
friends among the workmen, whai books I had read and iff 
got much fro: time. Among other things be asked m-_: r I 've 
heard about this bakery of yours. It's strange tlmt you waste 
your time on suck nonsense. Whil good is It to you ? 1 

For some time I myself hud felt chat the place w as no use to 
me and J told him so + Tie waa pleased by whai ! said and 
firmly shook ray hand. With a bright ankle he told me that the 
following day he was going away for three wrecks and that 
when he returned he would let me know how and where to 
meet. Business in the bakery was very good, but my own per¬ 
sonal life wa& worse than ever. They had moved to new 
premises and my round of duties became even wider, J had 
u* work tn the bakehouse, take mils round to people 1 * flats* 
in the Academy and to die 'Institute for Daughter* of the 
Gentry The young girls shoved little notes in my basket m 
they picked the buns out and I would often read in amaze¬ 
ment those cynical words scrawled In almost child-tike hand- 
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writing on those dainty pieces of fine paper. I felt very 
awkward when a cheerful crowd of pure, bright-eyed young 
ladle* surrounded my basket and turned over the heap of bum. 
with their titty pint paws and pulled funny fkees* As I watched 
tlicm T tried to guess whkb of them had been writing ihamc- 
Icm little messages without perhaps even undemanding how 
disgraceful they really were. And as I recalled those filthy 
- bouses of cumfott * I thought: "Could it be possible that the 
"invisible thread* 5 stretched from them even to flus place?* 

One of the girls, -l brunette with large breasts and thick, 
plaited hair, stopped me once in the corridor and said in a soft* 
hurried voice: *T T lt give you ten kopecks if you deliver this 
note for me/ 

Her dark, render eyes filled with fears a* she looked at me 
and bat her Ups hard, while her cheek* and ears i timed bright 
icd. T very nobly mfuaed to accept die irn kopecks and [ took 
the note and handed it to a son of one of the members of the 
law courts - a tg.ll student wir.h the flushed cheeks -tn! a con¬ 
sumptive. He offered nit fifty kopecks and silently and 
thoughtfully counted out the money in small change. When 
I said that 1 did rot need bis money he tried to puc the coins 
back into bis trouser pockets, but he missed and the coins 
scattered over the floor. 

Me looked on dismayed as the coins rolled in all directions 
and he rubbed his hands together to hard that the joints 
cracked. Then be murmured with n deep sigh: * What shall I 
do now? Well, goodbye. E must think . . / 

1 did not discover what he thought* but I felt very sorry for 
the young Udy. Soon afterwards she disappeared from the 
Institute and fifteen years later I met her when she was a 
teacher in a Crimean gymnatiuirL She was ill with tuberculosis 
smd talked about the whole world with lhe unremitting spice 
of someone bun by life. 

When I had finished delivering the rolls I would go to 
rietfp. In the evenings 1 worked In the bakehouse, so that by 
midnight the shortening for ihe pastries was in the shop. The 
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bakehouse was near the town e hem re anti after the play people 
■vvoukt drop in m devour hot puff paitryi Afterwards I would 
knead die dough for bread 1 bat was sold by freight, and foe 
the French rolli. Kneading about jyt> or 71c pounds of dough 
with line * bare band? was nr 1 joke. Then 1 went to sleep agsio 
for An hour or two md then started taking the rails mound 
Ottte more. 

And so it went on, day after day, 

1 had an almost unbearable urge to sow the seeds of u liai 
™ “reasonable, fine and fifemor, Since l was 1 sociable per* 
son, I w_i.1 able to give n lively account of whit \ thought, and 
my imagination was stimulated by what I hid experienced and 
by what I had read< I needed very Little material to turn an 
everyday fact into an interesting story, with the "invisible 
thte^d' twining iadf ibenrt capriciously as its basis, l knew 
some of die workmen from the Krcat-oynikov and Alufur.ov 
factories. An old weaver called Nikita Rubtsov was eipctially 
close to me. He was a reitless, clever man who bad worked in 
almost alt die textile factories in Russia, 

Tyg been wandering round tbc world for fifty-aeven years, 
tny dear Aleksey ■Maksimycb, you young rascal, you bright 
new shuttle,' he would say in hit muffled voles, while Ms grey, 
sickly booking tyre smiled at me through dark lenses which 
he had joined together Idmstlf with a piece of bra*? wire, 
leaving green patches of otidc on the bridge of hid nose and 
behind bis ear*. The weaves colled him 'die German' be¬ 
cause be shoved his beard, leaving ;i bristly itYOuitoche and 
a thick clump of grey hair under his Lower lip. He was of 
medium height, broad-chested jnd was filled with a sombre 
cheerfulness. 

*1 fovc going to the circus/ be sMd na he leaned Elis bald, 
cone-a hoped skull on his left shoulder, "How they train these 
horses and cattle, dh ff what do you think? A comforting 
thought I I respect cattle and I think to myself; *" That means 
tiiflt people should be able to be trained in the same way to 
use their brains," Circus trainers bribe cattle with sugar. Well, 
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of couESCp Wc cun buy our own. in a. shop. Bui we need sugar 
for rhe .irw/, and that sugar is called AJmi.'mt. It mcajis, boy, you 
should show kindness And not go around with a dub as we 
normally do - am 1 right? 1 

He himself was not kind to people and talked to them dis¬ 
dainfully 3ctd mockingly. When he was -arguing he retorted by 
way of monosyllabic exclamation* in .1 dear attempt to insult 
Isis opponents 

When I first met Lum he was in a pub* where some men 
were just iibnui to give him a good bearing. One or two blowi 
had already been struck„ but l intervened and rook him away* 

'Did those punches hurt?' I asked as I walked with him 
in the darkness, through the hue a lieu cun drizzle* 

* Well, do Jiitf think that wa* a rtnl bearing?" Etc said Inditf- 
ercnlly. "Wait a min site, why do you talk to me so Formally ?’ 

From this moment we became firm friends. Al htsl he made 
fun of me wittily and skilfully, but when I told him about the 
part the 'invisible thread J played in our lives he exclaimed 
thoughtfully: ‘No, you're no fool, oh nol f And he began to 
trust me in an mfecrionate^ paternal way, even calling me by 
my first name and patronymic. 

* Your ideas, my dear Aleksey Mukrimych* are corixet, only 
no one will believe you . . . they're no u&c to you. 1 

* YtjN believe me, dorTl you? 1 

X Mc - I*m u stray dog with a abort tail. But people ire ill 
dogs on a chain and each of them lias a lot of burns sticking co 
bis rail - wives, children, accordions, galoshes, And each dog 
adores its kennel. They won't believe you. Once we Lad a real 
ia-do at the Morozov factory! The one* who tried to push in 
front got TI on the forehead* Bus your forehead Ik not your 
firsc, and it hum for a long time afterwards* 

l ie talked rather dilTeienlly when he made ftienda with 
Shapashnlkov the locksmith who worked at the Kreoriivnikov 
factory. The consumptive, Yakov, who played ihe guitar and 
was iJi expert on ihe Bible* incited him by hts violent denbil 
of Godk 
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Aa he spat gobbet* of blood all over tbe place from his rot¬ 
ten lungs Yakov, with great fission and jraJ. rried to prove 
liin point: 4 Firstly, 1 was not created u in the image and likeness 
of God”. I know nothing* I'm incapable of doing anything 
and what's more. Pm not a good man - tar from h I Secondly* 
Dad d(.MT5 nesi know how hard life in for me. Either he dm 
know, and k powerless to help, or he can help bur doesn't 
want to. Thirdly God is not omniscient, not omnipotent, not 
merciful. To put it more simply, he just dots not esieE ] IPs ill 
a Spoon, port frrtion. AH of life is a fiction. But you won't foes! 
me I' Rubtsov Wiis struck dumb, then he went grey from anger 
and started swearing wildly. Bur Yakov rendered him Impotent 
with hss quotations from the Dibit r esprrased in powerful Lin- 
gw age h and forced him to keep quiet and huddle up deep in 
thought. 

As he spoke Shaposhnikov looked almost terrifying. Hi* 
face was swarthy and dim, and he had the curly bhrk hair of a 

gipsy- 

Wolf like teeth glinted between his blueish lips* and his 
dark eyes aimed modonleasly into bis opponents face. 1 found 
that oppressive,. Crushing stare hard to hear, I He eyes reminded 
me nf the megalomaniac. As he walked away with me from 
Yakov* Rubtsov s.lid gloomily; 4 No one has ever attacked 
Dad in my presence, Tve never frwiird anything like it, Vvc 
heard lots of things in my time, but ttot&ixjr like ibis, Of course* 
that man is not Jong for Lhis world. Well* it a s a sbitmet He got 
to worked up arguing it nude him u*blh fof. Interesting. my 
friend, wiamimg* lie quickly became firm friends wit b 
Yakov and when he spoke he seemed to boil over and became 
very ejcdted, rubbing, his inflamed eyes every now and then 
■with hts fingers. 

1 Ye-cs/ he said grinning, £ &i God has got the sack, Hm ( As 
far as the Tsar is concerned* my smart lad, I have my own feel¬ 
ings i the Tsar does not stand in my way. Bui the trouble is not 
the Tsars - it's the masters. 1 could make my peace with any 
T&nr you care to name, even Ivan the Terrible. Yes* sit there 
and reign if you like* only Jet me have justice from my master, 
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that's It I If you Set me have that I shall chain you to the throne 
with golden fetter* and idolise you , - / 

When he teat! Kw; i Iwfgsr lie s:isdi ( TliAt’s at! perfectly cor¬ 
rect, of courier When he first saw a printed pamphlet he 
asked: ‘Who wrote that for you? Very dearly put. You should 
than k him.’* 

Rubtsov had an insatiably appetite for knowledge. He lis¬ 
tened co ShapQrhnikov*5 annihilating bln-sphtmics with the 
dinicac. 3ttendon_ For hours on end he would listen to tny 
storks about die books I bad nsuh He would laugh with joy, 
bn back his head - making his Adam's apple ltick nun - and 
say rapturously: “Man's brain is an amazingly dcvef piece of 
work ! 1 

He himself had, difficulty in reading* a* he was handicapped 
by his bad eye. Rut he knew a great deal and often astonished 
me: f The Germans have a carpenter who is citraordLnmly 
clever - the king himtelf calls him in for ads*ice . 1 

When E had questioned him on this point Sr became dear 
that he was miking about Bebel. 

*H ts w do you know this? 1 I asked. 

f I A/tow* be answered curtly, scratching his round skull with 
his lit tie finger. 

The wearisome chaos of life did not interest Shaposhtriko? 
and he was completely obsessed with denying God’s existence 
and with poking fun at she clergy, lie had a particular dislike 
of monks. Once RuhLaov, In an attempt to make peace, asked 
him: 1 Yakov* why is it only God you attack all the time?' 

This made him howl even more bitterly! "Weil* what 5 to 
prevent me? For almost twenty years I believed and lived in 
fear of him* 1 suffered because it wu impossible 10 quarrel, it 
was ail decreed from above, and l lived in chains. When 1 read 
the Bible and grasped its meaning I could see ihai it was all 
fiction. Yes, fiction, Nikita I 4 

He wa ved his arm as though he were trying to snap the “in- 
yLiable thread 1 , and he was dose to tears* 

'I aboil die before my time because of all this.* 

* Auihctfk note : 4 Thunk you, Aleksey "MikcpUyevkih Hakhl 1 


I had some p t her interesting acquaintances 33 well and [ 
often used to yhk old friends in Setny«iiov + j 4 bakery* They 
were .d ways pitted to sec me kind listened to me eagerly, But 
Rubtsov lived in the Admiralty suburb while Sltapoiihnikciv 
lived in the Tartar quarter, fir beyond the Kaban, about: three 
roilr-t away, and I saw them only rarely. But k was Lmyn esJblc 
for anyone to come to w/ ( as I had nowhere in entertain and 
besides, the new baker, \i ted red soldier, was friendly with the 
gendarme 5, 

The back of the gendarmerie: adjoined our yard and those 
f b!ue coats 1 would dimb over out fence to fetch robs for 
Colon til Hanhafdt and bread tor themedves. Moreover* I was 
advked m u to 'show myself among people * t so as not to at¬ 
tract too much attention to the bakery* I could set that rny 
Work was beginning to have no mottling for me, More and 
more often people with no concern for the business rook 
mon ey out of t he oil so freely that some times we did not have 
enough to pay for the flour, 

Dercnkov would cug his beard sadly and say: "We'll go 
bankrupt in the end/ He had n hard domettic life as well. 
l^Miya t with htt red curly hair* would go around pregnant and 
snort like an evil gat as she looked on everything and everyone 
wltIi her green, offended eyes. She would match straight at 
Audrey m though he did not adet, while he would grin guilt¬ 
ily. step nui 14 her way and sigh* Sometimes he used to com¬ 
plain: ‘Nu one lakes anything seriously here. Everyone takes 
what lie c:in, it's so srapid. I bought mysdf half a digram socks 
ind thcyVe all disappeared/ 

The story about the socks was funny, hue I could not briny 
myself to laugh when 3 saw that modest man, who had noth¬ 
ing mercenary about him, trying 10 keep .l useful business go¬ 
ing, while everyone mound him treated it frivolously, rcdc- 
Icssly* destroying it, 

Dcrenkov did not expect gratitude from the people he 
worked for, but he did have a right ip a more friendly, con¬ 
siderate attitude - and this hi: did not get. His family ^aon fell 
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apart t hi* father became ill with some form of mild religious 
mania, while bis youngest brother started drinking and goiJt£ 
with girts, llta easier ww like a stranger and was evidently 
having an unhappy affair with the red-headed student: 1 often 
inW her eyes swollen with tears, and thia made me Siate him- 
1 thought that f was in love with Marya Dcrciikova* I was 
also in love with our shop assistant Nadezhila Shcberbatora, 
a rather plump red-cheeked girl with a [jcrpetuiil warm smile 
on her crimson lips. In gonerJ T 1 whs in love with everyone. 
My age, my temperament and the mew my life was in [ust 
asked tor a rclatiousltip with a woman, and this had coma late 
rather than early, 

I necdid a woman's affection or at least some kind of 
friendly tdatiomhlp with one, as I felt the need to speak 
frankly about .myself, to sort out my muddled, incoherent 
thought! and the chaos of what l had lived through. I did not 
have any e«ti Encode People who looked upon me as 'mat¬ 
erial for processing* did not awaken any sympathy in me, of 
encourage sincerity. When I cried speaking about things that 
did not interest them they would answer: “Now amp that! 1 

Then Guiy Plctnyov was arrested and tiken away fn the 
Kresty prison in St Petersburg. 

The first person to tdl mu die news was Nikiforycb, who 
met me in the street early one morning. As he strode towards 
sac, solemnly and thoughtfully, displaying all his medals, just 
ar though he Itad just come off parade, he lifted his hand to Ids 
cap mid passed me by without spying one word. But then he 
suddenly stopped and right behind me in an angry voices 
1 (jury Aleksandrovich was arrested this evening * * / 

And he waved Kis^ arm, looked around and then added in a 
softer voice: 'Thar young Lid's done for! 1 

I thought that I could see tears shining in his cunning eyes. 
I knew that PJetnyov had been eipccring arrest, had warned 
me about it beforehand iind advised me rhnr neither myself 
not Rubisov (to whom be bud become closely attached^ like 
myself) should meet lum, 
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Nikifeiych looked down ml the ground and swked in a bored 
vqecg: 'Why don't you conic to nee rut?' 

So that evening I called on him. He had just woken up and 
waa sitting on Ms bed drinking kvass. His wife ww sitting 
huddled op by die window mending trousers. 

p Wdi, there you are/ die policeman said m be scratched hh 
chest* with its thick growth of luir ail over lt r just tike die fur 
of li raccoon, \ le surveyed me dimightfuly and added: 'Yea,, 
he’s been arrested. They found a saucepan at Ms place for heat¬ 
ing printing ink for pamphlets against the Tsar/ 

He spat on the floor and shouted angrily at big wife: ‘Give 
no r my trousers I" 

Tn a minute/ she: answered without raising her head, 
k She's Surry for Slim and Setups on crying/ the old man said 
a* lie stared me liis wife. "And Fin lurry as well. However, 
what can a student do against the Tsar?' He started A rising 
himself and said; ‘Fiji ju$t gcuug out for a few minutes .. * 
Put the. samovar on.. / 

Hi* wife looked out of the window without moving* but 
when he had disappeared behind the door of the hut she 
tjLuckly turned round, held her tightly clenched fist towards 
it and said with great venom through bet bared teeth: 4 Ugh* 
the old bdaLirdl 1 

Her face was swollen from crying and her left eye was al¬ 
most doted by a great bruise. She jumped up, wen? over to 
the stove, leaned over the samovar and hissed: < rU be un¬ 
faithful to him, 40 much, it’ll make him howl like a wolf. 
Deufe you believe him. not a sbgte word lie lays I He'll nap 
you, He's always lyin g and focb sorry for no one. He "a been 
fishing around and knows everything about you. That's what 
he lives on* that's his kind of sport - catching people . 1 

She came right up to me and spoke like someone begging: 
'Will you be nice m me, then?' 

1 found her unpleasant hut she looked at me with such keen 
yearning that r embraced her imd started stroking her coarse, 
dishevelled oily hair. 
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‘Mo's he watching now? 1 

'Some people renting .rooms In Rytmoryaditky Street.* 

'Do you know their name*? 1 

She answered smiling : 1 Now I'm going to tell him what you 
asM Sic! Here he comes s . < it wk him who trucked down 
Gliry , „ / 

And she jumped met to the stove. 

NUforych K^d brought si bottle of vodka, jam and bread. 
We sat down to drink tea, Marina sat nest to me and was par- 
dcukriy friendly, (veering into my lace with her good eye. 
Her husband tried ils inspire me again, 'This invisible thread 
is in people's be.!res. In their bones. Well, can ypui remove ir B 
and tear u out? The Tsar is God to the people P 
And be &*fctd q,uitc unexpectedly i' Now you know all about 
WAi a love you read the Gospels? Tell me, m yonr opinion, 
is it all true what they say there?' 
f I don’t know." 

“Wells I think thcxc T s a lot dial's unnecesury there. Lots of 
it. For Cttiinplc, about beggars. They're railed ihc bkssed - 
what's blessed about them? That** a bit of idle talk. And con- 
arming the poor* there's a leal I juar dnn T t understand- You 
must distinguish the poor man ft uni the impovcriibcd. Poor 
means badf And impoverijhed h unhappy, perhaps. Tha^s 
the wav you should reason, it's best.* 

'Why?' 

He looked at me intjdsttivejy, fell silent, and then pnnr 
tinned in a distinct and me her weight)' voice. Obviously, 
these were idea* that he had examined very carefully* 

s Thcre + s a lot of crsiripassion in the Gospel** but compassion 
is hartphil. That's what T think. Compassion demands enor¬ 
mous a urns of money being spent on unnixt&torty and even 
harmful people. Almshouses, prisons, lunatic j^ylumi. Strong, 
healthy people should be helped, so they do not waste their 
strength. But we go and help the weak, as it you could make 
them strong. The crux of the matter 15 ihat the strong grow 
weak and die weak arc millstone* round their neck. That's 





wh.il; you should worry about] Thfflte 1 ® a lot gf rtlhmkmg 1o 
be done. You must understand that Etc turned its back on tlic 
Gospels s? long time ago and now it goes its own way. Now 
can you see whal rained PlctnyoY? Companion. We give to 
the poor ojid the students perish. WBae^s the sense in it?* 

This was die first time that I had heard these jde-ajs otprejscd 
$0 incisively p although I bad come across. them before. They 
nre in Fact more persistent and widespreud than is commonly 
iuppoted + St:veil yean later, when J was reading about Met- 
ascii c 1 vsvi oily remembered the philosophy of that police tnan 
fH>m Kaon. Moreover, I would add that I rarely found idtus 
In books which, I had nor. heard about earlier, in real life. And 
the old "manhunter* talked on and on, rapping in time to his 
words on the edge of the tray. His thin looking fitce was cov¬ 
ered with ft deep frown, although he was hoe looking &l me, 
but at the brightly polished bromse calf tor of the samovar* 

'It'a time you were off, 1 his wife said. He did not answer, 
however but kept stringing one word after the other the 
driving piston of his thoughts and suddenly they took a new 
direction > so that it was impossible for me to gnsp them. 

r You're no fool find you can read mul write* Whatever gave 
you the idea of being a baker ? You could cam just as much In 
the service of die Tsar »+ / A« I listened to him l wondered 
bow L could warn strangers in Ey bnmyadtiky Street that Niki- 
futych uoa following them, Sergey Somov, about whom I 
had heard a lot of interesting things and who had just returned 
from exile in Yalutorovsk, bad rooms there. 

1 Clever people should keep together, like bees in 3 hive or 
wasps in their nests. The Tsar's empire. , , r 

* lust look tit the time* nine o'clock" bis wife said. 

fDamiaE' 

Nikiforych stood up and started buttoning Ms uniform* 

* Well, not to worry, FJ1 lake a cab. Good-bye, my fnend* 
Call again - and don’t be shy *, / 

As I left the hm 1 firmly decided never to tic Mkiforych's 
'guest 1 again- That old m,in repelled mc p although he in¬ 
teresting. 
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Hip words about the liarmful effects of compatriot) troubled 
me deeply and firmly engraved tfifcniMslves in my memory. 1 
fdr tluit there was some mills in ihctn but 1 found it annoying 
to think that they c*?in? fmm a policeman. Qmurrds on Lhis 
subject were fairly common and one of them patticidtrfjf 
tormented me- 

A * Tolstoyan' arrived in the town + one of the first 1 
hud ever met. He was a mil museukr man with a swarthy 
complexion, a black goatee beard and the thick lips of a 
negro. 

He would itoop and look nit the ground* but at times he 
would rapidly ferk Ida bald head and" singe me with the pas- 
slonace file of his dark, moist eyes. A certain loathing burned 
in thill piercing stare. 

The discussion took place in one of the professors* rooms. 
There were a lot of yiimJg nien T including a thin, elegant-look¬ 
ing master of divinity in a tahek silk gown which very much 
enhanced his pale handsome face that was lit by the dry smile 
of hift told grey eyes. 

The Tolstoyan talked fur ll long time about the eternal, un- 
shakeabk foundations of the great truths of tbe Gospel, ills 
voice sounded rather muflfcd. He spoke in short sentences, 
but his wards, were very penetrating and they conveyed a feel¬ 
ing of the truth of sincere faith and be accompanied thrrf i by 
es monotonous movement of his hairy left hand p ai though he 
were hacking away at tome thing, while he kept hU right in hes 
pocket. 

Next to me, in one corner, I could hear them whispering. 

*He p s an actor/ 

* Vxry theatrical* yes.. / 

Nor long before, 1 bad tend a book* by Draper. 1 dunk, 
about the struggle of Catholicism against science and it 
seemed to me that die Tolstoyan who was speaking was one 
of those Frenzied believers in the salvation of the world by 
IovCt one of those men who were ready, oui of pure compos- 
aion for people, in cue them up and burn them on bonfire. 

He wus dressed in a white broad-sleeved shirt* with some 
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kind of greyish old smock hanging over ic - tMs. also dUtm* 
guishcd him from every one else. At the end of his sermon he 
shouted: 'Well now, are you on Christ's sidt: or Dirwln's ? 1 He 
Iccmcd to hitfl this question as though it were a atone into a 
comer whoe young people were sitting huddled Eugrther ^nd 
from which the eyes of young men and girl* itamt »t him in 
fear and in rapture. Ids speech had evidently madd a great 
impression on everyone. They were all sslenr and lowered 
their heads, deep In thought. He semdnc^tij everyone with a 
burning look and added in a item voices 'Only Pharisees try 
to reconcile these two irreconcilable principles and by so do 
ittg bhamcJesaly deceive themselves and corrupt others with 
their lies , , 

The link; priest stood up, neatly threw the sleeves of hli 
gown back and started, speaking in a smooth VOECC, With ven¬ 
omous politeness Lind ll condescending 5mile. 

'You nbvkmsEy maintain the vulgar opinion about die 
Pharisees, It h nor to much crude ns erroneous through and 
through .. / 

To my extreme astonishment he started demonstrating that 
the Pharisees were genuine and honest guardians of the testa¬ 
ments of the Jewish people and tEiat they always joined theta 
in the struggle against tbdr enemies, 

'For example, tead Josephus Flavius, 1 

The Tolstoyan leaped to hli feet, 'struck' Flavius down 
with a broad devastating sweep nf his a mu and shouted: ‘'Even 
nowadays nations attack tbdr friends with the aid of their 
own enemies, nations have to act againac their will, they’re 
persecuted and coerced. What do l care for your Flavius?' 

The priest and some of the others tore the main the me of 
this argument to shreds and it simply vanished. 

* Truth is love/ the Tolstoyan exclaimed and his eyes flashed 
witli hatred and disdain. 

I felt Intoxicated by all these words and T could not make 
any sense oul of them. The floor seemed to shake underneath 
me m dm whirlpool of words and l often thought despair- 
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tagly that there was no one on earth so stupid and lacking in 
latent as myself. 

The Tolstoy sn wiped the sweat off hi* purple face and 
shouted violently i 1 Throw the Gospels out, abandon them so 
you can pui an end to your lying f Crucify Chn-at again - that 
would be mare honourable I * 

And the quesLion "How is this ? 1 loomed up before me like 
a brick wdL If life was an unceasing sfrqgg/t for happiness on 
eanh then compassion and love could only impede hs pro¬ 
gress. 

I lamed dial the Tolstoyan's name whj Klnpsky, and I also 
discovered where he livid. The next day L went lo sec hinn. 
He lived in ft house ‘wn.h two spina ter* and Hied to sit with 
them at a table in the garden, m the shade of an enormous old 
I ini*, He was wearing white trousers and rhe same shirty un¬ 
buttoned over his dark hairy cheat. He was taJl t angular and 
bad a withered look so that be corresponded exactly to my 
conception of a homeless apostle preaching die truth. 

Me scooped up raspberries and milk with a silver spoon, 
eating, with great relish, smacking Ids thick lips and bio whig 
little white bubbles from his cat-like whiskers after each gulp. 
One of the spLOitiTS was serving him while die other leaned 
Agrium the tmnk of the lime with her hands on her breast, 
dreamily gsuung At die hot, dusty sky. They were both wear¬ 
ing hg.hr, lilac-colon red dresses and were practically indis- 
ringujshablc from one another. 

The Tolstoyan spoke to me warmly and eagerly about the 
ocarivc power of love, stating liow necesstny it was to de¬ 
velop this feeling in one's &oul t and bow this feeling alone 
was capable of 1 linking man with the spirit of rbc universe!*, 
wills the love that wap scattered cvcrywbcre in life. 

'Gniy love can bind one man to another. Without love life 
is incomprehensible. Tbmc who say that the law of bib is 
Struggle are blind spirit^ doomed to perish. Fite canmit he 
put out by Ere - and 10 evil cannot be overcome hy the power 
of crviir J 




Ryt after the women had left, their arm?* round each other, 
and when they hud disappeared deep in the garden in the di¬ 
rection of the house, dih man blinked as they vent and .i5ked 
me: *And who fljrejw ? 1 

When he had heard what 1 hud to say lie tapped his finders 
on the table and started telling me that a man was a man i^j>- 
u'hrrc and that one must strive not 10 improve one 11 *. seams. in 
life* but to educate the Spirit to love people instead. 

'Tike lower man puis himself* then the nearer he is to the 
real truth of life, ±n its most sacred wisdom , * / 

l v:ia rather iceptfcal of his knowledge of this s sacred wis¬ 
dom* but I did noi say anything* since I sensed that lie found 
me taring, He looked at me with eyes full of rejection, 
yawned p put his hands on the back of his neck, stretched hia 
legs out wearily* covered his eyes up and murmured, ju.Hr -m 
though he were dreaming: J Obedience to love - that is the 
law of life.' 

Then he shuddered* waved his arms as though lie were 
clutching at something in the air and jj Eared ai me with a 
frightened expression: ‘Well, I fed tired now. Good-byeT 

He covered his eyes up once more and clenched his teeth as 
if they were hurting him- His lower lip dropped upd his upper 
one turned upwards. The bluish hair of his thin whiskers 
bristled-. 

I left with a feeling of animosity and wit h vague dnuhis ^ 
id his sincerity* Early in ihc morning, a few' days beer, l de- 
11 v tred some rolls to one of the univendty lecturers whom I 
had come in knows he was a hjtchtbf, 4 drunkard, and once 
again I met Klnpsky. He must have had a sleepless night : his 
face wa$ brownish, hit eyes were red rind swollen* and it 
seemed that Iil- win drunk. 

The fat lecturer, who was blind drunk, was sirring on the 
in hii underwear with a guitar in his hands amidst a chaos 
of furniture* beer bottles, and discarded clothes. There he sat* 
rocking himself and growling: 'Mvr-cy , 

Klopsky shouted tuigtily and Abruptly: 4 There's no such 
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tiling as mercy. We shall either perish from love* or we shall 
all he ctushed in the struggle hit it* Eiihec way vc'if doomed 
to destruction ,. / 

I leadzed me by the shoulder, led me into the room and said 
10 (lie lecturer: 'Here he is, ask him what be wanes. Ask him 
if he ni^cvla to hive people. 1 

The lecturer looked at me with cyt* full of tears and burst 
out laughing 1 'He's the baker! I owe him iocnt money/ 

He lurched forward with his hand in ms pocket, produced 
a key and held it out lu nit: 'Come on, take everything there 
hV 

But the Tolstoyan act^ed the key and waved his arm at me: 

+ Clear off! YouTJ get your money later] 1 

Then he ilung the rolls which he had taken from me onto 
a fiofa. so one corner, Me had not tecognizcd me and I was. 
pleased by this. As I left I kept Ln mind what he had said about 
perithing from love and l harboured a deep repulsion towards 
him in my heart, 

t was soon told that he had confessed his love lo one of the 
spinsters in ifac house where he w.ia living and that very same 
day admitted hit* love to the or her. The sisters shared tlieir 
joy, which turned into bitterness tow aids the suitor. They 
ordered the house potter to tell that 'apostle of love* to dear 
out of dies c house at once.*. He disappeared from the town.. 
The question of the meaning of love and mercy in life is a ter¬ 
rifying and complex one, and I encountered it at an early age, 
at first in the form of an ilMefincd hut acme feeling of inner 
discord. Afterwards it took a precise form, in wclharticuLoited 
words: 'What Is the role of love ?' AJJ diat 1 had read was 
permitted with the ideas of Christianity and humanism, with 
cries for compassion towards people the best people I knew 
at this time spoke about the same tilings eloquently and pas¬ 
sionately, But everything in my immtdnii; surroundings had 
almost nothing whatsoever tn do with compassion for people. 
Life unfolded Itself before me as ftri endless chain of hostility 
and cruelty, as an incessant, obscene struggle to possess uliai 


WV worthless. Personal]];, I needed only Itooks, and nQlhkig 
else had any meaning Toe me. 

I needed oidy Lo go out infra ibe street ami si r for an hour or 
so by die gates to underutmid that alt chose cab-drivers, por- 
tea, workmen, clerk*, merchants did not live in tic-same way 
$5 myself and that chtw? people whom 3 had grown to love 
did not want the same things and were not following the came 
pith. Those people whom I respected and trusted were truri- 
ousiy diem and solitary, and they scontd to he outsider* 
among the great crowd, among the filthy,, cunning lulling of 
antt laboriously budding up the hills of their Ivca, 

This kind of Tift struck me as thoroughly stupid and deadly 
boringx And I often noticed that people were compassionate 
and loving only Ln what they said* hue in their actions they 
submitted to the general order of things without even noticing 
It. 

Life was now very tiaid for me. 

One day Lavrov the veterinary turgeoq, a man with a sal¬ 
low face swollen with dropay, told me breathlessly: * Cruelty 
must be increased to inch an extent th.u everyone becomes 
tired of it* repelled by it, just like this damned autumn!* 
Autumn had come early, the weather was rainy and cold, 
and [litre were many cases of illness and suicide. Lavrov 
poisoned himself with potassium cyanide* since he had no in¬ 
tention of waiting to he suffocated by dropsy. VHc spent his 
life healing animals and he died like oncl* said Mednikoy (a 
tailor and Lavrov*# landlord) ns he followed the eotfin. ] 1c 
was a pi our little man who knew iLI the prayers of the Holy 
Virgin by heirt* Fie used to thrash his children (a seven-ycar- 
old girl and a hoy of eleven who attended the local gym¬ 
nasium} with a three-thonged strap and Then beat hii wife on 
die thighs uith a bamboo cane, lie would corn phin: “The 
Uni venal Judge has passed judgment on me for copying this 
ay&tem from a Chinaman* it seems. Bui I have /trrrr set eyes on 
A Chinaman - escepl In shop-signs and pictures/ 

One of bis workmen, a dejected looking, bandy-legged man 
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by the name of' Dunka’a Husband*, used to say of his master: 
'I'm nfrakf of meek people who *tb rtfigMttj as wcllt You can 
spot a wild dimrncter tight avray and you always have time to 
Hide. But a meek person will creep up op you unseen* like a 
crafty make in the gras?-* and suddenly sting the moat precious 
put of ymur jnd. Meek people frigbteo me . * / There was 
truih in whur DuijWe husband satd - that meek, cunning old 
informer and Mcdniko^s favourite. 

Some rimes it seemed that meek people, by eating away at 
the s[noy heart of Life-like lichen, made if more yielding acid 
fertile. But, more often, u-ben I observed the great number of 
meek people, with f.hdr crafty adaptability to what was vile, 
with their elusive fickleness spiritual traceability and gnat- 
like droning,, I felt like a hobbled horse in a swarm of flirt. 

These were my thought* as I left the policeman. 

The wind lighed and made the street tumps flicker. It 
seemed that the dark grey sky was crumbling as it spread nn 
October rain as fine as dust over the earth. \ drenched pros¬ 
titute wan dragging a drunk up the sfreer* holding him under 
the arms snd pushing him as he muttered and subbed. The 
wum.in answered him in a weary, empty voice: L And that** 
lot In life ,, / 

Yes. I thought to myself, someone b dragging and shoving 
nr inco nasty corners, showing me tilth and sadness* and a 
strange modey asst] n merit of people. Vm tired of all that. 

Perhaps dda wp* rot exactly what I was than king., but this 
thought nonetheless flared up in my brain and it was preciacly 
on that evening that* For the first dme t l Fdt a tiredness of §i>ul, 
a corrosive mould in my heart. Prom that moment onwards 1 
began ui fed wocae* to look upon myself objectively, as it 
were, and coldly, with the hostile eyes of a stranger. ! could 
sec that almost every man harboured, in the same awkward, 
chaotic way, i host of contradictions, not only in word and 
deed, but in feeling as well and that this capricious game was 
particularly oppressive. 

And I observed this game being played our within myedf. 





which was even worse, I ft'lt that I wan being pulled b all di¬ 
rection*. to vomtn and books, workmen and cheerful scu- 
detiL^ hu( l missed the boil every lime and I lived ¥ neither here 
nor there 11 , spinning round like a top, while some unseen hut 
powufu i band was fiercely hushing 1 me with an In visible whip, 
When I discovered that Yakov Sh&poahtdkov was in hospital 
I tried to visit him, but a fat woman, with a crooked mouth, 
spectacles and a white iicarf from under which red limp ears 
hung down uAd me in an eacprEiyumiw vnjee: 'He's dead/ 
When she saw that I would nut leave And stood there without 
buying a word* she became angry and shouted: 'WeD, any¬ 
thing else ? k 

1 lost my temper as well and said: 1 You're a fooL' 

'Nikolay* throw him outt p 

Nikolay was wiping some sort of copper rods with a rag. 
He grunted and lashed my buck with therm I lifted him up* 
took him out into the street and sat him in a puddle by the 
hospital from door, 1 fc took this very calmly, and sat there 
goggling. Then he mood up and said: 1 You dog 1 1 

I went into die Derzhavin garden* sat down on a bench by 
the poufs monument and felt a keen desire iu do something 
evil and nasty. so that crowds of people would throw rhem- 
selvtn on me, giving me the right to beat them, Although It 
was a holiday the garden was completely deserted. There was 
not i soul to be wen and all I could hear was the sound of 
the wind driving dirty leaves along and rustling a poster that 
had partly peeled off. 

The cold, transparent blue shadows of dusk thickened over 
the garden. That enormous bronze statue reared up in front 
of me, 3 looked at if and.thought how that solitary Yakov had 
lived in this world and tried with all his might to destroy God 
and yet he died an ordinary death* There waj something very 
oppressive and insulting in all ihif i And I thought; But Niko¬ 
lay is an idiot. He should have given me a. fight or called the 
police to have me airtstcch 

I went to see Rubtsov who was sitting at the table b hit 
little kennel by a small lamp, darning Ids waistcoat 


I told him: f Yakov is dead/ 

The old man mist’d hi* hand in which he was holding the 
n^cdk and dearly wanted to cross himself. But all be did waa 
wave Ms arm. He caught the thread oa something sand a wore 
obscenely in a soft voice. 

Then he growled; * Weil, if it come* to that, we Ye aU going 
to dir, ihaiY an Idiotic habit of min. Ye* T my friend. He went 
and died. There used to be a coppersmith iround here, fust like 
him. he 1 * gone to□. It was last Sunday, the gendarmes come 
for him. I got to knew him through Guiy, He was a clever 
coppersmith] But he got mixed up with some student*. 
You've heard how tebeJlicjuE ihc siudenii are becoming. 
Right? Well now, sew this picket up for me, I can't Gee a 
damned thing . . / 

He handed over his mgs, together with ncedk and thcead, 
and put his hands behind hss back and started pacing round 
the EOinn, coughing and grumbling: "Here and there a Si [tie 
flame will date up and the devil will blow it out. Then tile 
same old boring Lilt begins all over stgain. ft'a on unlucky 
town -1 m getting out while the siumhoaLft arc still r unning / 
lie flopped siili, scratched Ms bald head and asked: 4 Well, 
where will j tm go? Tve been everywhere. Y F es. Absolutely 
everywhere and idt Tv® done U wear nqy*df oui. # Ide spat and 
added: “life js a tot of filthy rubbish! Fve lived and |\e 
achieved nothings neither for soul or body *. * / 

He fell silent and stood in a corner by the door a* though 
he were listening to somd-hlng. Then be strode over in me 
arid sat on the edge of flic table: 1 Let me idl you, my dear 
Aleksey Makrimych, Yakov wasted that big heart of his on 
God, ad for nothing, Neither God nor the Tsar will be any the 
better If I renounce them. The important thing es for people to 
get angry with thcai&etvea and reject their own rotten lives. 
That's what we need I Oh yes, I'm old and I was born too kte. 
I shall soon be stone blind. That's a terrible thing] Finished 
that jacket ? Tha nk k *, „ let's go to the pub for some tea . , 

On the way he seised me by die shoulder os he stumbled, 
through the darkness and muttered; "Mark my words, people 


will lo.se patience. One day fljey*II gen angry ami start des¬ 
troying every tiling. They MJ turn all their rubbish into dust! 
They'll 3oae patience 1 r 

Before we reached the pob we omit up agsunst n crowd of 
sailors tiL^Eeging a brothel, whose gates were being defended 
by workmen from the Alafuzov factory. l Tbcte^ si fight here 
every holiday/ Rubtsov said approvingly as he took his 
specifies off. When he recogEUitkl some of hia friends among 
the defenders he quickly joined m the fighl r egging them on: 
'J told on, you from the factory I Crush tin frog*. Kill the 
litde tiddlers \ Ab-ahT 

It xm irrange and amusing to see ihc cnfhuviuni and des- 
ferity which that clover old mm bought with, forcing bis way 
through ,1 moss of tailors., warding their punches and 
knocking sc% T cral over with his shoulder. It wia a good- 
natured, cheerful Lillie and they fought [ust for the fun of 
it, from in excess of energy, 

A dark mass of bodies crowded the gates, pressing the fac¬ 
tory workers bark against them. The planks cracked and vig¬ 
orous shouts rang out; “ Bash chat bald-headed old spiurcr, 1 

Two of them run-nagcd to climber up on the roof and they 
sing bamonitHidy and boisterously: 

s We are noi thieves.., iwindkre or Katidita, 

We are soui oi she sea, tiabermcnr 

A policeman blew his whistle, brass burtons shone in the 
darkness, Mud squelched under foot and singing caine from 
up on the roofs. 

*We CRM our nets along dry bunk* 

Jn merchant*' houses, banis md iiorcrotuua. 1 

'Stop, Never hit a man when he"s dnwn2 + 

“Grandpa, bold on to your cheek bund' 

Then Rubtsov, my&eli and mother live men - I could rtpi 
tell whether friend or foe - were taken away to the puhet 
nation and a lively song floated after m in the iieuujeiiI dark¬ 
ness of an iLLtumn evening: 
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K Gli, we caught forty pike* 

Aful we »hdll moke cptf* out of ihemr 

'What wonderful people live along the Yotgal* Rubtsov 
exclaimed n*pturow*Jy + He kepi blowing hm nose and Epieting. 
Then he whispered to ust 1 Make a ma far it* hm wait for the 
right moment. What do you want 10 go to the police station 
for?* 

1 dashed into a side street „ with some Jail sailor loll owing 
rric T leaped across a fence and then another, and from dial 
night onwards 1 never set eyes again on that dear,, clever 
Nikita Rubtsov* 

life around me became more and more empty ; Student dis¬ 
turbances began - I could not understand their meaning surd 
their motives were not clear. All 1 could see wu a cheerful 
turmoil in which I could discern no systematic struggle and 1 
thought 1 would have endured even torture in return for the 
happy opportunity of studying in a universiTy. If someone had 
ingested* *Go and study then, hut if you do we 1 !! beat you 
with sticks on the Nikolaev atjuare every Sunday 11 , then I 
would most certainly have accepted this condidom. 

When I went into Semyonov^ pretad shop l discovered that 
the bakers were preparing co go to the university to heat the 
students up. 

"We'll slosh them with weights/ they said with cheerful 
maliccp 

I atsuted arguing and swearing at them, but suddenly I was 
horrified to find that 1 had no desire, no wards to defend the 
students, 

I remember leaving the cellar fedlng && though I had been 
crippled, with an insuperable, utterly deadly anguish in my 
heart. When night came i sit on the banks of the Kabnn 
throwing grumes into the dark water and repeating three words 
over and over which J |usit could not gel out of my head: 
*What to do?’ 

Front pure boredom E started learning the violin and l 
scraped away in the shop aL night, succeeding in disturbing the 
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nightwatchmaji and the mice. 3 loved music and tackled my 
lemons with great cntkuiiaim, However, during unc of them, 
my Richer* who played Its the town orchestra, u \nnied die till 
which I had forgotten to lock when I hud left the shop fur a 
moment. On my return I found him a Luffing LlLs pockets, When 
he saw me at she door he stretched his neck out, held hia 
dreary shaven face towards me ami softly e itid:" Wei], hit me! * 

His lips trembled and curiously otjy targe tears trie Lied 
from his colourless eyes, t wanted to hit him, hut to stop my- 
*df I sat on the floor with my hands underneath me and ord¬ 
ered him so put the money hack, He emptied his pockets and 
wem over towards the door, On the way he sloped and laid 
in an idiotically high-pitched, terrified voice: + Lee me have 
rtn roubtea■ “ I g^ve him the money, but 1 did not Like any 
mace lesson^ In December 1 decided recommit suicide (S have 
fried m describe my tcasons for this decision tn my story 4 Ad 
incident from the life of Makar') but I did not succeed: the 
story wan very clumsy, unpleasant and devoid of any inner 
truth. However I must point out its virtues - or so they 
set me d tu me - which Lay in die litut that there just was no 
inner truth in die story* 

The facta were correct, but they appeared to have been des¬ 
cribed by someone else and ihe story w.is not about im. Apart 
from iiny literary value the story may have, I do find some- 
dung pleasant in it, however, as though ! had achieved a vic¬ 
tory over myself 

1 bought a drummeris revolver at the fair: diLa was loaded 
wish fnur bullets and 1 shot myself in rSic chesty hoping to hit 
my bcarL but 1 only succeeded in puncturing a lung. A month 
later I was once again working in she bakery, feeling very con¬ 
tused ond impossibly □ shamed at what I hid dune. 

However, Lhis work did not h&i very long. One evening* 
towards the end of March, I went into the shop after leaving 
die bakehouse and I saw khokbal in the ihop-girPs room, 
fitting of a id Lair by the window thoughrfuHy smoking a duck 
cigarette and watching the clouds of smoke very intently, 
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'Got p moment?* he said without greeting me. 

"I've twenty minutes/ 

4 Sit down then and let's have a talk/ 

As always, he was wearing a very right-fitting knee length 
cnat made from coarse leather. His fair beard spread over his 
broad chest and a bristly mass of wiry* close-cropped half 
stuck out over his stubborn forehead. Hu had heavy peasant 
boots th.it smelted strongly of tar, ’Well pov,' he *asd in a 
calm soft voice, 'don’t you want to come and live with me? 
I'm from the village of Krasnov iduvo. about shirty miles 
down the Volga* I've got a shop there and you could help me 
in my business, it won’t rake up much of your lime- I’ve some 
good books and I 1 11 help you study. Well, coming? 1 
’Yes/ 

’He at the Kurbatov quay on Friday morning at sis and ask 
for the bout from Krisnoviduvo die owner U Vasiliy Pan¬ 
kov. But FLI be Lbcrc already ed meet you. Good-bye! r 

As he got up he lurid out the broad palm of his hand and 
with the other he took a heavy silver watch from die trout of 
bla elurt and said: 'So we only took sis minutes! Yes* my 
Guiitim name is Mikhailo Antonof and my surname Romas. 1 

He left without looking round and firmly strode over the 
ground, easily swinging Iris h^4vf body which was moulded 
Like ±n ancient hem’s. 

Two days later I set out for Krasncmdofecu 
The Volga had only recently become free of Ice, Upstream* 
grey, [means see does bobbed up und down as tltey iloaied 
through die muddy water. Tlie boat overtook them and they 
temped against ihe sides shuttering Into sharp crystal ilake$ + 
An ujHftfCflm wind was blowing, driving ihe waves only the 
ihore. The sun was blinding and was itike icd in dazzling 
white rays, frnm the glassy blue side* of the lines* 

The bout, which was heavily laden with barreb, sucks, 
boaes, was now under sail!, with young Pankov at the rudder. 
He wfuf smartly dressed in a waistcoat of termed sheepskin 
embroidered in fhc front with multicoloured lace. 3 lb fate was 
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calm and his eye* cold, He was a tad cum person and hardly 
looked iiku? a pCfipant, At the bows Stood Pilnko¥% barge 
hauler KttVtttbkin with his leg? planted wide apart, [ie was 
a tcrnffy-loofeing man and ■wo re a tattered coat with a pi etc of 
rope as a bell, and a crumpled priest* * hat. HI* fate was cov¬ 
ered in bruise* and semtehes,, As Lie pushed the ice flues away 
with the boathook he cursed contemptuously: ’‘Get out of it, 
where d'ye think yoi/rc going?' 

1 sat next to Romas on some boxes under the sail and lie 
quietly mid me: VFcasmrs don't like me* especially the rich 
ones I One day you'll know what that's like!' 

Kukushkin placed the hook across dit sides under his legs, 
and spoke rapLurooiiy as he timied ha mutilated face towards 
us* 

* Antony eh the priest has a particular dislike for you/ 
'Timers true,’ replied Pankov, 

'You’re like a bone in that old pockfiteed dog's throat I B 
*But / have friends as well - ami il htfH btjopr friends/ I 
heard Khnkhol say, It was cold. The March sun did not have 
much warmth yet, The ckrk h ranches of bare trees a waved on 
the banks, and here and Lhere snow U y in the velvety patch** 
in little c revices and in the shadows of bus Lies lining the hilly 
bank. Ice-floes were everywhere nn the river, just like- a flock 
of grazing sheep. 1 felt that 1 was dreaming* 

Kukushkin stuffed some tobacco into his pipe and started 
philosophizing : *Wdl, supposing you a icMt the print’s wife. 
But it's M» duty to love all living creatures, as it is written in 
the Scriptures/ 

‘Who beat you up? 1 Romas aeked laughing, 

'Well, some sort of shady people - most probably small¬ 
time thieves/ Kukushkin replied scorfifui3y r Then he added 
proudly: J Nci, I was once beaten up by some artillery soldiers. 
I just don’t know how I survived/ 

'Why did tiny beat you up?' Pankov asked. 

1 Ajc you talking about jfrjftrduj? Or that time with the 
artillery soldiers ? 1 
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*Hcmd - 

'Well, d<>c5 anyone know w&f you gel beaten tip? People 
are like goats - doesn’t take much 10 rmke them butt I They 
think it's their duty to start a fight,/ 

Kqmis said: *T think they beat you up because nf 1J1 ai 
tongue of yours. You're too careless in what you say ,. 1 

‘Wd 4 okiy thenl Vm an inquisitive man* asking questions 
about everything is & habit of mine. I Jove leaning something 
new . 3 ThL- bow* knocked against an ice floe and these was an 
cvil-ioTinding noise along die tide of the boat, Kukushkin 
lurched forward and nd^cd the hook, and Pankov told him in 
a critical voice: m Y on watch what youTe doing, Stepan/ 

* Don't you tell me what m do/ Kukushkin muttered as he 
fended otf the ice Boa. ' l tm*t do my job amt carry on. a con- 
venation at rhe same time/ 

Their quarrels were gocHbliumoLitcd, but Romas tofd me: 
‘The land here is worse than in our Ukraine, but the people 
*tr be:tier. A very capable foil' 

I listened to him attentively and believed what be whs say¬ 
ing. 1 liked his calmness and his simple, fcoteefulj even speech. 
1 felt that this man knew a fot and tbit he had bis own way of 
judging people. I was parttcuUHy pleased by die fact ihaE he 
did not ask why I had tried to shoot myself. Anyone eke in 
Jnrs place would surely have asked this a. lung time ago and E 
was so bored by the question, And in. fact it wai hard to find 
an answer. The devil only knows why I decided 10 shorn tny- 
Kc]f. WiibtHiE don hi I would have given Kbohbol a lung- 
winded. atqpid answer. And + general liy speaking, E had no de¬ 
sire to ihmk uhemi it at mlL II was bo good on the Volga, so 
free and bright. The boal pulled In close lo ihc shore, with the 
broad sweep of the rivet on its tuft. The water washed over the 
sandy shore, or. the side where die meadows were, One could 
see how it swelled* splashing and rocking hushes along the 
banks, while the bright spring larrenis noisily pouted down 
foil} it from shallow gullies and crevices. The sun smiled and 
the black feathers of yellow-beaked craws, busily cawing 
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tliL-y built their nests* gleamed like steel in its ra ys t and I was 
touched to see how s in exposed pLicc*. the bright green h daily 
frail wati breaking through the earth towards it. My bodv was 
cold, but in my souf I felt a quiet joy and sensed Lhat tender 
young shoots of bright hope were unfolding there ail well. 
The earth was so pleasant itt spring-time. Towards afternoon 
we reached Krasnovidovo. On a high, sharply doping hill 
stood a church with a light-blue cupola. A row of sturdy* well- 
bulk huts stretched down along the ridge and the yellow 
boards of their roofs and brocade-like straw thatching slinne 
tts the sun. It was all so simple and beautiful. I low majiy times 
3 had admired this village u I passed by it on a steamboat] 
When l started unloading the boat with Kukushkin* Romas 
passed me some sacks ftom over the side -and told me: 'Bur 
you seem very strong]' 

And without looking at me he asked: 'Doesn’t your chest 
hurt?* 

•Not at dJ, ! 

I wots very touched by the tactful way he put Ms question. I 
wos particularly afraid that the peasants might ftnd out about 
my attempted suicide. 

' Yes T yoa p re strong all right, more than the job asks foe, I 

w ould my , p 

Kukushkin rambled on. * What province ate you from* 
young mm? Ni/hny-NovgOnxI? They 1 ]l call you a water 
swagger them Or thcy f ll say lo you: “Gin you tell us where 
the gulls .ire flying from?' 13 

A tsjlp lean, barefooted peasant with a curly heard, a thick 
dump of reddish hair and wearing a cotton shirt and trousers 
dime -slipping and stumbling; down, the slope of die hill, across 
the thawing cky which was filled with innumerable silvery 
rivulets. As he approached the kink lie said ‘ Welcome* (P =i 
kind sonorous voice. He looked pound, picked up a thick pole, 
then another and laid them aemss from the bank to the side of 
the beat Then he nimbly leaped into it and started shouting 
orders: ‘Press your feet against the ends of the poles 30 they 


don't roll over the side, and take hold of the barrel*. Hcjf you h 
boy, give us a bind/ 

He as hfliKbofOiC at i painting and evidently very slicing. 
Light blue eyes flhrrn e piercingly in hit slushed face with its 
large straight nose, 

“You’ll catch cnld, hot/ Romas said. 

'Who - me? Doni worry/ 

We rolled a barrel! of kerosene on to the shore- Hot looked 
me up and down and asked: 'Shop assistant?’ 

’You try and fight him/ Kukushkin suggested. 

'I see rheyVe hashed wur mug in again/ 

"But what can you do isrilh then]?* 

’Who do you mean?’ 

"The ones who beat you up! r 

'Oh, youll" Izoi said with a sigh and then he turned to 
Romas, ‘The carts won"! be long. I saw you a long way off 
up the rivet. You made it in good time. Antonych* you can go 
now and TH look after dungs bere/ Tt was obvious that this 
man was very friendly with Roma* and most concerned about 
him, even indsned to be protective, although Romas was ten 
year? older. 

Half i5i hour later i wm sitting in a clean comfortable worn 
in a newly-built hut, the wills still smellmg of fresh u,r and 
oakum. A lively, sharp-eyed peasant woman was laying the 
cable for supper. khokbnJ was picking st'jme book# fttim a 
trunk and putting them on a shelf by Lhe stove. * Your roomY 
In die attic , 9 he said. 

I could see part of the village from there, with u gully oppo¬ 
site our hut* Mid roofs of bath-houses visible among the 
bushes. Beyond the gully were garden# and dark fields which 
gently foiled away towards the blue ridge of the forest on the 
bottom A peasant dressed in blue, was sitting astride a horse, 
holding a haichci in one hand* while he shaded his forehead 
with the other as he gazed at the Volga down below. A cart 
creaked, a cow lowed heavily,, Mid sta old woman dressed io 
black from head io foot come through t he gates of the hut, Aj 
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she turned her fare toward* them shouted: f To h ell with 
ypul* 

Two village bpys whn h^d been energetically trying to dam 
m little stream with stones »md mud heard her and mkd away 
ms fast as they could. 

The old woman picked up a iBwr of wood, spat on jt and 
threw it info the stream. She wan wearing men's boots and she 
kicked tbe d am in and went down to the river, 

Wlml kind of life wna in store for me here? 

1 was culled in to a upper, Wot wm silting at the lower end 
of die rible with his Jong Icp stmehed out. The soles of 3iis 
feet were purple. He was flaying soineilnng to Romas* but 
broke wheo he saw me tomt in, 

1 What's the matter?' Rumaa iwked gloomily* 'Go on* lell 
roc.* 

'Well, it's nothing, I've told you everything, Nnw. Sr's all 
decided, VVV13 manage on our own. You must carry a pistol, 
if not, a thick stick. When Barinov's tsmund you can't say too 
much* he and Kukushkin have tongues like women. Now hoy* 
do you like fashing? 1 ' 

- Mo/ 

FUimaa talked of the need to organ ire the peasants and small 
market garde tie is to save them from the clutches of die big 
buyer?, Izoi listened lo him attentively and then said: 4 If you 
do that those bloodsuckers will make it impossible to earn a 
living. 1 

-Well ice/ 

' You mark my words/ 

1 looked at lapt and thoughts yea T Knronm and Zlatov- 
Entsky must base their storks on this kind of peasant. Had T 
really got into something Serious and would I now be work¬ 
ing with people who meant bind ness ? 

When he had finished eating hm said; 'Now don't rush 
into it s Mikhailo An tony eh. it's never uny good being in too 
much of a hurry- l ake it easy! 11 

When he had left, Romas said in a pensive voice: 'He 1 # a 
clever, honest man, but h*s a pity Lie's illiterate- He can hardly 
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read at alL But he's Crying very hard to lesm, you must hdp 
himf 1 

Right: up to evening he tried to reach me the price of gocdi 
in the Rhops. *l sell ebeaper/ he said -than the other two 
shopkeepers to the village. Of cou.ite T they don't like sl. They 
play dirty tricks on me: and are planning to beat me up. I 
don't Live here because I like «t B or because buatn,Ri* is good* 
There’* Other reasons, It** rather like what urn going on in 
your bakery,* 

1 told him that I had dready guesred as much* 

' Well then, you must knock Senpe into people somehow - 
right?* 

The ffbop was locked up and we went round It with a 
bmp. Someone was walking along the street,, squelching m 
he cautiously stepped over the mud. He kept stumbling 
heavily ^ he climbed the front steps, 

'Did you hear that? Someone’s eh ere I This's Miguji, he’s 
a lone wolf, an evil man. He In vet doing wicked things* just 
like a preny girl fluting. Be careful what you say to him - to 
fact tn fmy&ttV 

Afterward I, when we were hack in the but, he lit his pipe* 
leaned with his broad shoulders against the stove and screwed, 
his eyes up, puffing little streams of smoke into his beard* 
Then he told me slowly in simple, clear words, that he had 
noticed! a long time ago that I to wasting the years of my 
youth. 

"You're an able boy p stubborn by nature and plainly weil- 
inicrmonfiiL Bui you must irudy, but nos so that books hide 
real people from you. One old man t a member of some 
religious sect or other, was so right when he said: **All 
learning cornea from man." People teach more painfully than 
books nrid they xeada crudely. Bue what you karri takes 
firmer roots/ 

tie told me what I already knew. that H first and foremost, 
the rmnds of viila^en mint be stirred into life. But in these 
t'rtniiLtnF wiU-di I could detect a deeper and new meaning. 

"Those Biudtiiis. oi yours babble away about love of the 
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people, bus I say to [hem: it** impossible to Jove the people- 
These arc only ward* . . . /a?y tf fh pnjpk 

He kughed Into hrs beards looking m mv inquisitively. 
Then liL imrted pacing up and down the room and continued 
in it firm, persuasive voice: * Loving mi^ins agreeing, con¬ 
descending,, tint iceing, forgiving. That’s how you should 
approach women, But how cam you tail to see the ignorance 
ui the people, agree with thdr errors, accept nli rlnc vile 
things they do, forgive thdr savagery? Cm wc ? 1 
-No , 1 

'Well, *o there! Your friends in the city read and red re 
Nekrasov ill the time, but you, won't get fur with Nekrasov I 
You must encourage u peasant with words like these: 
“Brother, aldsough you’re not bad la yourself, you live badly 
and you have no idea how to improve your life and make it 
easier, A wild animal, for e sample, looks after itself better 
than you and it's better at self-defence. But from you, rhe 
pf_L5.iims, everything came - the nobility, clergy, scholars, 
tsars - they were &li peasants once, Now do you *cc? Under¬ 
stand ? Well then, pust learn to live so you're not trodden on.** * 
He went into the kitchen, and told die cook to heat rhe 
samovar. Then he started showing me hi* bucks, almost all 
of them Kiendfic BnckEc, Lydl, Leoky, Lubbock, Taylor, 
Mill, Spencer, Darwin. Among Russian author* were Pisarev, 
Dobrolyubov, Cherny she vaky. Pushkin, Goncharov's 1 Profit 
Paffas', Nekrasov. He stroked them with the fisu of his palm, 
affectionately, as though they were ki t tern and then he 
growled in a way that was almost touching: 'Good books 1 
Tina one is very rare, it was ordered to be burnt by die 
censors. If you WMI to know w hat the Slate really is then 
read it] J Me handed me Hobbes's 
- Tbb ojiic** also about the State, but it 1 ? easier* more 
cheerful ] * 

The cheerful hook [timed out to be MacbkvtlH's Thi Print* f 
While we were having tea he briefly told me about himself. 
He u as the con uf a blacksmith from Chernigov. When he 



Vr'w working as a tmin-grcaicr at Kiev sm he became 
friendly with SO me rrvoiuiji>ttarica. and organised a worktrs 1 
study group, Ik wan arreted and was In prison for two years. 
Afterward* he was called to Yakutsk for ten years* 

4 At first I laved with the Yakuts, on a settlement, and 1 
thought I was done for. The winter was so hellish that j 
man*s brain frrac* And there was no place for brains there 
anyway- Then I saw that there were a few RttMUms there - 
not many, but Russians all the samel And so they wouldn't 
get: bored the authorities kept wnding new ones xo join them. 
They were good people. There u jj a student by the name of 
Vladimir Korolenko lie's \mt come back like me. f got on 
well with Mm and I hen we drifted apart. We were dike in 
many ways, but friendship doesn't thrive on similarities. He 
was a serious, stubborn man, capable of any work. He could 
even paint ikons, and I didn't Kike this. They say that now hc T * 
writing good a elides for newspaper':. 1 

He talked for a long time, right up to midnight, and he 
obviously wanted 10 be firm frEemtU with me straight away* 
Thin was the first rime I had rath a serious friendship with a 
mi n . After my attempt at suicide* 1 had fallen greatly In my 
own estimation - 1 felt like a nobody, guilty in someone's 
eyes* and I was as filmed to b< silve. Romas must have 
understood this and in a simple, humane way opened the 
door of bis life m tntr, and put me nn the right trade. 

It was an unforgettable day. After Mass on Sunday we 
opened the shop and immediately peasants starred gathering 
by the front steps. The Hn-r wns Matvey Barinov* a filthy, 
dishevelled man with the long arm* of & monkey Mid with a 
vacant look in his fine womanish eye*. 

*Whafs the news from the town?' be asked after greeting 
us. Wit hour waiting foe an answer he shouted at the ap¬ 
proaching Kukuihktcu F Stepan 1 Your can have gobbled up a 
cockerel again V 

Am] right away he started telling us how the Governor hud 
left Kazan for St Petersburg to see die Tsar and made him 


Order oil Lbs Tartars to be* m oved to die CHiicaauu and Turkes¬ 
tan. He pmaed the Governor: S A dever mao, knows liis 

Job-*/ 

1 YouVe made it all up/ Romas remarked calmly 
‘Me? When?’ 

"I don't know ,. / 

* Really* you never believe what people say T . Antonycb/ 
Btinnov mid rcpmachRiUy, mud shook bis head regretfully. 

Bur I feel sorry lot the Tartars. The Caucasus necdi getting 
used tol' 

A small, thin young man came up. [ k was wowing a ragged 
emt iIul hid once belonged to someone else. Hi* grey face 
was. distorted by a nervous tic and had twisted hi* dirk lips 
into a sickly smile, His sharp left eye blinked incessantly uqj 
above It twitched a grey eyebrow, mu rifai^d with bolus, 

to Migtittt 1 Barinov $aid mockingly* ‘Whit did 
you steal last night ? 5 

1 Your money/ Migun answered in his sonorous tenor voice 
as be dotted his hat to Romas. 

Pankov, our neigh hour and the owner of our hut, came in. 
frrmi the yard wearing a jacket, a red kerchief round his 
neck and rubber galoshes, A silver chair? as long as hordes* 
reins hung over bis cheat; He weighed up Mlgun with an 
Angry Stare and mid: 'You old devil, if you climb into 
my kitchen garden once more Fli bent your legs with a 
stick , 1 

l TWs bow they talk refund here/ Miguo calmly observed. 
He sighed and added: 'Bur whafa life without a fight ? J 

Pankov started swearing at him but Migtuj went on: 
f Whai do you mean, etf? Tm forty six , * / 

'But gt ChrisLirns you were fifty-three/ Barinov exclaimed. 
"Yott said this yourself- Why do you hive to be?' 

A bearded dignificd-tooking old man called Suslov* 
joined us, together with Izot the fisherman, which mudc ten 

* L Am not Kflrxl ai ran embe Hug peuiflit* names jeiJ 1 hive probably 
mixed riitm up or distorted them (Gurky'a note), 
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altogether Kkokhol m die steps in ftont of the shop 
smoking s pipe and silently listening to the pensions, They 
&jt down on the *rcp.H find on little hen dies on either side. 
It was a cold, cofrmrful day. On Lids $wt Bif sailed over the 
blue sky which was frozen by winter. Patches of light and 
shade seemed, to he bathing in rmikta. and puddles, at limes 
blinding the eye with their glare. M other* caressing in their 
velvety softness. Smortly-dreused girls glided like peacocks, 
down the street towards the Volga, lifting their skirts as they 
stepped over paddles, and revealing their shoes which seemed 
to he made of cast iron* Street urchins nm around with 
crudely made fishing rods on their shoulders and respcctablc- 
lonking peasants went past, looking at die gathefmg outride 
our shop out of the comer of their eye,, silently raining Lhelr 
caps n nj fell hats. Without quarrelling, Mlgurt and Kukushkin 
tried to sort out that vague question, who could hit birder* 
the merchant or the landed gentleman? 

Kukushkin tried to prove that it wsa the merchant, while 
Mi gun was on the side of the landed gcniieman, and his 
sonorous ittile tenor voice gained the upper hand over 
Kukushkin's confused arguments. 

*Mr l ingctov’i father pulled Napoleon by the beard. And 
Mr Fingcrov would grab two men by (heir sheepskin coLiars 
and knock their heads together aod that was that I They would 
lie there motionless.* 

*And so would you/ agreed Kukushkin, bur he added: 
'Weil, a gentleman cat* mote than a merchants* 

The fine*looking old Sualov sat on the top step and com- 
plamed: * Peasants ate becoming weak, Mikhailo Antonov, 
Under gentlemen you were not allowed to do nothing* 
everyone had some sort of job, 1 

'Then you'd better sign a petition to have serfdom brought 
back/ licit retorted. fttittull silently glanced at him and 
started knocking Ids pipe out oq the railings. 

J waited for him to open hh thoughts to me. And as I 
listened attentively to the peasants 1 disjointed conversation 
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I tried to Imagine Otacfly what k'hokbril would say, If 
appealed that lie had wasted counilets npportimitiLs of 
fining in, but afl he did waa keep an inttificreiir sElence, 
sitting there as krill as an idol* watching the wind ruflk rise 
water in Ebe puddles and drive the douds into a thick grey 
mM.a. A SEflimthJp whistled on the river and down beta-vy I. 
could hear the shrill songs of girla f accompanied by an 
accordion, A drunk strode down the street hiccoughing and 
growling. He waved h h sums about, bin legs were strangely 
hem, and he kept stumbling into puddles. The peasants spoke 
even slower, their words were hiltd with dejection and I too 
ti k a gemlv madness h since the cold sky threatened ram and I 
recalled the incessant noise of the town with ics grtat variety 
ol sounds, the swift movement of people along the afreets, 
tberr lively speech and the many sri mu bring words they used. 
In the evening, during tea, I naked ILhokhol when be spoke to 
the peasants* 

' About what?' he replied. 

f Aim/ he added, paying great attention to what I said. 
s Wdl r you see t jTI talked to them about such things - and in 
the street ns well - I would be sent tlraight off to live with 
the Yakuts again. 1 

He stuffed some tobacco into his pipe, puffed deeply and 
W3s immediately enveloped in a cloud of smoke. He calmly 
told me r iei a way 1 found difficult, to forget, that peasants 
were cautious, distrustful people. 

' Tbt peasant is afraid of lutusclf, of" his neighbour -and 
pirtitukriy of any .stringer. It is tardly thirty years rificc 
they have been given their freedom and every serf Forty 
year? old was horn a slave mnd does not forget it. Freedom is 
something difficult to understand* To pur it simply, freedom 
is living as you like. Bur the authorities are everywhere and 
stop you living ils you like, The Tsar took the serfs away 
from rhe landlords, therefore the Tsar alone must lie lord 
over all rtic peasant!. And to return to what I wm raying - 
what is freedom ? Suddenly the day will come when the Tsar 


will sinnounce what it means. A peasant tuts a deep faith in 
the Tsar* Che sale [ord of dll land Hud wealth.. He took the 
peasant* away From their owners* In the same way he can 
take steamships and shops away from merchants.. Peasants 
are for the Tsar, because ihcy understand how bad it is to 
have a Jot of masters and that me is better. The peasant is 
only wailing For the day when the Tsar will teach him die 
mean tug of his freedom. Then everyone will grab what he 
can. Everyone wants this day to come, and yet everyone is 
afraid, everyone is laving on (unreibooks 3ese he misses dint 
decisive day of redistribution. And be is afraid of himself. 
He wants a Jot,, Lhere'a a lot lor the taking, but how to get h? 
They are id I after one and the same thing. What*s mure, 
everywhere there**! so many official! you just can't count them 
and they are hostile to pedants and to the Tsar as wdb But 
life l&. impossible without the iiuihocities, without them 
everyone Would light and kill each other/ 

The wind angrily kslictl the Windows, bearing die Ml 
flood of spring rain. A grey mist drifted down the streets 
and deep in my heart I felt grey as Weil, and depressed, A 
Calm s soft, rboughifut vcii.ce s.dd i ' Yon must teach a peasant 
to try and gradually wtgm the Tsar's power away from him 
and take it into his own hands. You must tdl him that the 
people should have the right to choose their government 
from among tbctnsdvei - policemen, governors and tsan as 
u dl .. / 

'That would sake a hundred years,' I &aid. 

"Did you expect to get It all dune by Whitsun? 1 Kbokbol 
asked seriously, In the evening he went off somewhere* and 
sit eleven oVInck 1 beard a shot in the street, quite near me. 1 
jumped out into the pouring min and saw Mikhail Antomch 
going Towards the gates - a huge black Egute carefully and 
unhurriedly avoiding the streams of water. 

*Wcllj what do you want? I tired the shut/ 

‘At whom?' 

‘Some men with sticks attacked me. I told them: "If you 



don*r dear off HI fire/' They didn't listen* Wdl, I fixed into 
the sky - you can 1 ! hurt ch-a-t3 a 
He stood in the hixlJ artd snorted Like a horst as be took at! 
hie clothes and wrung the water out of his beard. 

1 Those damned aboct arc no good, f shall have to change 
them. Can you dean a revolver? Please do it for me, before it 
goes rasty. Smear it with kerosene/ 

His impart ttrbohJc calm and the gentle obutiflacy in his 
grey eyes deLighted me. When we mat Imlde he stopped In 
front ot the rnifmj- to comb his beard and warned me; "You 
must be more caretLii when you go round the village, especially 
when there's a holiday, or in the evening. Someone might 
bear ytw up as wdL Bur don't take a (tick. This only provokes 
anyone wanting to pick a quamJ and might make him think 
you're afraid. But rherc'j nothing lo be afraid qf* They're 
cowards themselves . . / 

T now began to lead a very good Jlfe and each day brought 
something new and Mgmficsint, I started hungrily reading 
books on the nn rural science* and Rom.is would instruct me: 
■You must learn ihts above everything else, Maktitmyeh. The 
bc^r thu lights ot" mankind are in science/ 

Three evenings a wed h.ut called on me and I taught him 
to read and write. At first hr wu distrustful! and his altitude 
was gendy mocking. Bui after a few lessons he mid amiably: 
‘You explain things very well You should be a mdwl J 
And he suddenly suggested; 'You seem to be strong, let's 
have 3 go with the stick/ 

We took one from the kitchen, sat on the door, pressed die 
tolcft erf our feet again*! each other's and for & long time we 
tried to lever each other up from the floor. Khokhol grinned 
and egged us on: 'Weil, come cm thcoT 

finally [sot succeeded in lifting me up and this seemed to 
make him more tav numbly disposed towards me. 

* Draft worry, you're healthy / he said, trying to console me. 
'It's i pity you canh fish, you could have come with me on 
the Volga* It's sheer heaven on the river at night * * / 
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He wat a very enthufiaatie and fairly good pupil and would 
he absolutely amiwtl at his own progress. Sometimes, during 
u let ion, Ilc would suddenly get up, take a hook from the 
shelf, raise Ids eyebrows high and read two or three lines 
after a gmi effort. Hli face would turn red and he would look 
at me and say in an aitonkhed voice: # Yoti ace, I can read, 
evtir hear anything like all' Then lie would dose hi$ eyes 
and tepraL some poetry: 

*Juit like a mrrtber mourning over the grave of her sou* 

So wail* (he sanJpiper over the tlesoljaic phin . * / 

‘Read it?' 

Several times he would ask cautiously* -almost in a whisper; 
'TdJ mc T nay friend, how it all comes about, A man taolu nt 
these commw and hyphoia and (hey turn into words and I 
recognise them, they're our living words! How do l know 
this? NZo one's whispering them into my cat- If these were 
picture*, then I could understand But here it seems chat 
the thoughts rtwirntrlve* ate printed on the page - how do 
they do it? 1 

What could I answer? My ‘don't know 1 annoyed him. 

‘The work of a magician t" he Said sighing, a* he peered 
at the pages and held them up to the light. 

There wai _i pleasing, touching naivety about this man* 
something transparent and child-like. He came to resemble 
more and mote those wonderful peasants whom I had read 
about in books- Like all fishermen he was a poet, loved the 
Volga, quiet nights, solkude, the contemplative life. 

I le would look up at the stars and ask: "Kiiokhol says that 
some sort of people might he living up there. Do you think 
that's true? We could send them a aigml and ask what their 
lives arc like. Tm lure they're better and more cheerful thsn 
aura .. J 

In actual fact he wma content with his life. He was an 
orphan* a 1*'*fte wolf and he depended on no one in hia quiet, 
beloved iisbermaa'a w ork. But he wo* hostile to peasants and 
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traded me: f Dqn f t you think They’re being friendly. They'd 
a winning lot, deedifu], don’t sjusi them! Mnc moment 
ihey'ic on your side And the iteii it's completely different. 
They can only sc* what suits rAr-v, and think that anything 
for t he common pood is a kind of forced Labour.’ 

And be would tidk nhout the ’Bloodsuckers’ with a. hatred 
strange for a man with such a gentle soul. 

4 Why are they riehar thirl anyone else? Bccauae tlmy are 
cltrveret; Now, you scum* if you’re deVti* remember: 
peasants should live in a herd together, as friends, and then 
they ire strong I But now they atu splitting the villages up, 
juat like logs into kindling wod. They are their own enemies, 
a im of rogues. Just see the trouble Khokhol has with them l* 

He was Jumdsome and strong, and very attractive to 
women, who seemed to possess him. 

*Of course. I’m spoiled by them, 11 he confessed good r 
naturcdly. ’But it's insulting fot die husbands, T would feel 
the tame in their place. But yon can't help feeling sorry for 
women, they’re like your second soul. They have no holidays 
get no affection, work like horses and that’s, all. The husband* 
have no time for love, but Vm a free man. Many erf these 
wives* in the first year of marriage,, fee! the taste of their 
husbands’ lists. Yet, I’m to blame here, l play j round with 
them. But therms only one thing l ask: "Women, durft get 
angry with one another* I can look after all of you! Don't 
envy one another, you're all dike as fur as i a? concerned, Fm 
sorry for you all . . 

He smiled in cmbaimismtilt and then told me a story: 
'Once t very nearly stoned with a real lady, sbt T d comc from 
the dry to her country house. She was a red beauty, white .*ls 
milk And her hair was tike flsou She had little blue kind cyei + 
i used to sell her iiah ami T couldn’t keep my eyes off her. 
She would jsk: "Why arc you looking like that?" and I 
replied: w You know very wcIL 11 So ahe siid: "Ail right then, 
FI! come to your room tonight, *o wait for me,” .And she 
kept her word. She curncd up. However, she was afraid of 



mosquitoes, they Liked biting her, so nothing happened. 
'*1 can't," she saM, “they hire terribly, M And she was near to 
tenrs, A diiy later her husband earned up. Lie was some sort 
of judge, Ye$p that's what Indies arc like-* 

Me gnid thh sadly and reproachfully, and added: ‘They 
In mfrigm/vts rutn their lives/ 

Izot spoke about Kukushkin in the highest terms; "Yes, 
watch him carefully, he has a goad foul. Hc‘s nor liked, 
though, but thcy T ic wrong. He's a chatterer, but everyone's 
different -*/ 

Kukushkin had no land and he was married to a drunken 
farm labourer, a small woman, buL vtty agile h strong and 
evil-tempered. He let their hut to the blacksmith* while he 
himself lived in the bath-house and -worked for Pankov. He 
had a passion for itw# and if there wasn't any available he 
would make up different stories bqmidL They invariably 
followed the nmc pattern: ‘Have you heard, Mikhailo 
Antonov? The village constable in Tinkov is going into 
a monastery and quitting his job. Says be doesn't want m 
fleece the peasants any more. He's had enough) 1 

Khokhol said seriously: 'If you go on like that you'll be 
losing fill your official e/ 

Kukushkin picked bits of hay, straw and chicken feathers 
out of his uncombed blond lioir and said: *A/f of them 
wouldn't tun away, But those with a conscience find it hard 
to carry out their dudes, ! can sec you don’t believe in 
oarrsdtnec, Antonydi* hut you can't get by without it, tm 
matter how dever you and Listen to this, as an example , + / 

And he would start telling me a story about some 'very 
dever' woman landowner. 

'She was such an evil woman that even the Governor, in 
spile of his very important duties, was obliged to come and 
visit her. ‘'My lady," he would say, J, bc more careful in 
future, just in case* tVe heard that rumours about the evil, 
vile dungs you do have got ax for as St Petersburg. 11 

# Qf course, she gave him a drink and said: '"Go in peace. 


I can't change my nature E PT Three years and a month passed, 
and then she suddenly called in all tier peasants, “Here is my 
land. Like il all and - goodbye. Forgive me* hut I must go .. /" s 

Khokhed prompted turn with the words i _into a convent* 1 

Kukushkin looked at him Attentively and confirmed what 
Khokhol had just said: - Yes, she became a Mother Superior 1 
Have you heard about her ? 1 
'Newer/ 

"Then how do you know? 1 
'L know y0** 

The dreamer shook Ms head and mumbled; * Never seen 
such a distrustful man as you!* 

And it wa* always die same: the wicked, evil people in 
his stories got tired of doing evil and would disappear 
without tract:. But more often Kukushkin would puck ftiem 
off to a monastery, (ike rubbish to a scrap heap. Quite un¬ 
expected and wdtd drought? would come into his head and 
he would suddenly frown and declare: J Ir was a waste of time 
defeating the Tartars - they're better than us T 
But Tartars were not af all topical then - people Were 
talking about organizing a fruit-growers' cooperative* 

Then Romas would 6cam telling stories about Siberia, about 
die rich Siberian peasant* and Khokhol would mumble 
thoughtfully; ff If no one fished for btrriiigs far two or three 
yeans they would multiply ao fast and grow so big the sea 
would overflow it* shores and everyone would be drowned. 
It’s an amazing breederI s 

All the people In the village rbought there was not much to 
Kukushkin, but his stories and strange ideas annoyed the 
peasants and made them swear and jeer. But they always 
listened to hint with great LtiTerest, very attentively* as though 
there might be some troth fn hi* fantasies. Me was called 
* Windbag' by respectable people and only Pankov, who was 
a bit of a show-off, would say seriously: 'There*® something 
mysterious about Stepan/ Kukushkin was a very able worker 
and could dn the job of a cooper or a stove builder, knew all 
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about feces* taught ftrasflnt women to breed birdj T and he was 
a skilful carpenter He was vuecessM in all he did, although 
he worked slowly* reluctantly. He loved cats arid about ten 
wll-fed male and female members of the species lived with 
him m iKef bath-house, and lie fed them on crows and faefe- 
ckwe. In fact, he i aught the- cats to eat birds as part of their 
diet and in this only increased the villagers* dislike of him. 
1 Jh cars smothered chickens and hens. The peanimi women 
in turn hunted Stepan's cats and beat them mercilessly > One 
could often hear the furious women screaming wildly, hui 
this did not worry him. 

'You fools. Cat* ate burners, they're more cunning than a 
dog, Wien I've [aught them in hunt birds we'll breed 
hundreds of cats. Then well sell them and make a profit, you 

footer 

He could retd and write oocc but now he had forgotten 
and he hid no desire to refresh his memory. Clever by nature, 
he was quicker than anyone at understanding the essential 
meaning oi KhokhoFs stories, 

J Yes, yes/ he would say, frowning like a child swallowing 
bitter medicine, 'that mean* Ivan the Terrible never harmed 
solid! nations/ 

Together with l?nr and Pankov, he would come to visit u& 
in die evenings and they would often sit up until midnight 
listcmug to Khokhoi's stories about the creation of the 
world, about fife in foreign countries, about revolutionary 
upheavals. He liked the French revolution, 

“Now, that was a red turning-pomi/ he satd approvingly. 
Two years before, be had left bis father, a rich peasant with 
an enormous throat and terrifying bulging eyes. He had 
married an orphan Tor Jove 1 * a niece of Izot\ and although 
he treated her strictly, he let her dress like the women in the 
town* The father cursed him for his obstinacy and whenever 
he went past his sOn*s new hut be would spit furiously on it, 
Pankov let the hut to Romas and built a shop onto it* against 
the wishes of the rich people in the village. They traced him 


for it but he gave the appearance of being indifferent in wards 
them* Tn nsm T lie ipokc contemptuously about thtui and 
rudely mocked them when he was in their company. 

He found village life oppressive: ‘IT I knew a trade I would 
live in the town. 1 

He wu welMjuile* always Immaculately dressed and bore 
himself like a respectable and very proud citizen. He had a 
cautious, distrustful mind, 

*Did you take on that job because your heart to!d you, or 

your bend ?' he would ask Romas. 

“ Well, what dojw think?' 

1 1 don't know. You tell me* 

"In your opinion - what's better?' 

T dome know. And in yottr opinion?* 

KbokEiol was obstinate and in the end forced the peasant 
to speak his thoughtsi "The best things come from the 
mitfd, of course I The mind can't live without pEotli* And 
where there** something to be gdned T you have aomeiliing 
that will k&u The heaii gives bad advice. If! had FuLluwed my 
heart, (hen there would have been trouble! 1 would have set 
fire to the priest, to stop him prying his nose In where he 
shouldn't!' 

The priest, an evil old man, with a snout like a mole 1 *, had 
really got Pankov's back up when he Interfered in his quarrel 
with his father. At first Pankov was unfriendly rowitds me, 
almost has tile. He even shouted ar me as though be were the 
master. But this soon disappeared. Nevertheless I fdt that 
the bidden distrust of me remained. And I too found Pankov 

unpleasant* 

I remember particularly vividly those evenings in that tiny 
dwn little room with it* log walls. The window* were 
firmly shuttered. A lamp burned on the table in the corner 
and in front of h stood 1 smoothly shaven man with a promi¬ 
nent Forehead and a large beard. He was saying: 'The 
meaning of life is that man should move further and further 
away from beasts.' The throe peasants listened to him at- 
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tcnuvdy- All oF them hiid fmc T clever eyes. Izot always mt 
nnorionlessly, as though he were listening to something 
far away, something lie ajooe could hear. 

Kukushkin kept fingering about is though mosquitoes 
were biling hiin T while Pankov kepi lugging I us bright 
whkkera uml quietly pondered: ’Sopeople had to be divided 
WHO tinges after all/ 

I was very pleased that Pinkov never spoke rudely in- 
Kukushkin, who laboured on his farm, and be always 
listened very attentively to the amusing fantasies of this 
dreamer. 

The convem Lion would come to an end and 1 would 
retire to my attic and rit ihcre by the open window looking at 
the sleeping village and the fields, where in indestructible 
silence reigned, The night mist was permeated with the 
light of the I tuns i the nearer they were to the earth the 
Further away from me they seemed. The utter silence would 
make my heart sink and ray thoughts would flow our into 
the limitless apace where 1 could see thousands of villages 
which, like mine, huddled dose to die flat earth in complete 
Silence. 

Nothing moved, all was silent. I felt that 1 was being 
embraced by the warmth of that misty emptiness and it 
seemed co dbg to my heart like thousands of invisible 
leeches. Gradually t began to feel weak from sleepiness and 
I was disturbed by a vague uneasiness for which, I could 
find no explanation. I was so small and insignificant Eai this 
world .,. 

And before me village life loomed up b all its joy lesp ness. 
Time and again I had heard and read that people in the 
country Jived more healthy, sincere live* than those in towns. 
But dll ! could see were peasant* engaged in an incessant toil 
which wit almost prison-like. Among them were many siefe 
people, broken by hard work, and there were hardly any 
cheerful ones. Ardens and workers in the city, who worked 
fust is bard, lived a gayer life and did not complain b ruch a 
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tiresome xmd tedious way an those miserable people, A 
peasant 4 * life did not appear simple to me and li required the 
utmost care for lhe soil and a high degree of subile running Jn 
relationships with others, There was nothing warm about 
■his poor life* devoid uf all thought, and I could see that all 
the people in the village lived a groping kind of cmtcncc t as 
though they were blind, and that they were all afraid of 
something, and did not trust each other; and they all had 
something of the wolf in them. 

1 found it difficult to understand why they persisted in their 
hatred of Kliokhol* Pankov and aU of 'iis* who wanted to 
fead a reasombk life. I could clearly sere the advantages of 
living in the city* with its thirst for happiness, its? boEd 
curiosity of mind, the great variety nf iti aims and tasks. And 
always* on such nights as these, I remembered two city 
dwellers and their shop sign; a F. KuEugin and Z. Nebei, 
Watchmakenfin We also repair different kinds of apparatus* 
surgical instrument*, Hewing machines and musical boxes of 
any make, etc. 1 

This ntgn was placed over a narrow' doorway in a little 
shop. On both sides of the door there w-trre dusty window* 
and V. Kalugin would he fritting at one of them. He hid a 
bump on his bald, yellow skull and wott a magnifying glass 
in one eye. He was thick-set, round-faced und he hardly ever 
stopped smiling as he probed at the works nf ft watch with a 
pair of fine tweeters or sang some song with his round 
mouth wide open, partly hidden under his grey bristling 
moustache. Z, Nebei sat at the other window'. He had curly 
hair fc was swarthy looking, with a Large crooked nose, eyes 
as large is plums and a little pointed heard. He was thin and 
withered p which made him look like a devtL like Kalugin* 
be was always taking something ro pieces and repairing some 
small object. From time to time he would unexpectedly 
shout in hh deep voice: 1 Tm — ra tant, tamP 

Behind them was a chaotic pile of hoses* machines, wheels 
of some son* musical boxes and globes. The shelves were 
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filled with metal cibj«Ls of nil kinds* arid the pcoduhrai of 
numerous ducks imig to and fro on the watts* 1 could 
have stayed there the whole day looking m t hese men working 
hut my long M>dy shut out the lights which made them stare 
sU me with terrifying faces, waving their anna for me to 
dcxir off. As I left ! thought enviously: What happiness, to 
be able to do tirry/hiffg I 

1 respected these men and believed that they knew ad the 
Barrels of every machine and instrument, and tint they could 
repair anything in the world. They were rml people! But l 
did not like the country and £ could not understand die 
peasants. The women, in particular, were always complaining 
of illness and they always had ‘rumbling in the heart J t 
1 heaviness in the rhest*, ‘gripe in the hdly' and they would 
speak about these symptoms more eagerly than anything 
elae as they sac in ihdr huts, or on the banks of the Volga 
during holidays. 

They werr all ternh]y irritable and Swore violently at 
each other, fust because of a broken eanhcnwarc pot, worth 
about twelve kopecks, three families fought with sticks, nn 
old woman's arm got broken and a young boy had Ms skull 
cracked . . . Quarrels like these happened every week. 

The boys treated the girls with a blatant cynicism and 
played all kinds of dirty tricks on them. They would catch 
them out in the fields, Hft their skirts up and de the hems 
tight with a piece of bait right up over their heads. This w 
known ai * turning a girl into s flower* and the girls, naked 
below the waist, would scream and swear, but apparently 
they found this sport pleasant and untied thelf skirts after¬ 
wards, noticeably slower than they could have. During the 
late Mass the boy? would pinch tbdr bottoms and it seemed 
that this was their sole reason for going to church. On 
Sundays the priest would say from his pulpit; "Cattle I Can’t 
you find another place for your disgraceful carryings-on?' 

’Now the Ukrainians, for example* are more poetical in 
thdr religion/ Romas would say, “but here, under the pretest 
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of fiJth in God, nil l see h the era dear iruttncii of feir and 
freed. The people here do not possess a sincere love of God p 
or take any delight in his beauty and strength, Perhaps rhafa 
:i pood thing: in this way they will free themselves more 
easily from religion. 16 a enest harmful prejudice, Tin idling 
you I* 

The village boys were boastful, but they were cowards. 
Three times already they liad kirt in woit and tried to beat me 
up In Hu? street ai night, hot they did not succeed and ail 
I Once got WU a bang nn the kg wi th a stick. Of course, I did 
not talk to Romas about these skirmishes, but when he 
noticed that t was limping lie guessed what had happened. 

'Hm, so you got a present after oJI3 Didn'i T tdl you? T 

Although he advised me not to go walking at night; 1 used 
in go down to the banks of the Volga, over kitchen gardens, 
and sit there under the wtUowi* peering across the river 
through the transparent veil of the night, towards the 
meadows. The Volga flowed with a slow majesty and its 
waters were richly gilded by the rap of an invisible sun, 
reflected from a dead moon, 

J do not like the moon, there is something sinister about it P 
It nialies me fed sad, and Gils me with a desire to howl 
mournfully take a dog. I was very pleased when T discovered 
that it did not shine with its own light, that it was dead, and 
that there could be no life on it. Before* I had imagined it 
inhabited by bronze people, shaped like triangle^ who moved 
with kgs like pairs of compasses, clanging away like l^enten 
beds. Everything on the rucon was made of bronze^ the 
vegetation* animals - everything made an mccs&int muflled, 
jangling noise that spelled hostility towards the earth, and 
told of some evil plot that was being hatched. It was pleasant 
to discover that it was merely one deserted spot in the 
heavens. All the same. 1 wanted a great meteor to fall on the 
moon with such force it would burst into flames and spread a 
new light of Its own all over the ea rth . As l watched the s low 
current of the Volga rock that velvet patch of moonlight, a 
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curium ihat wat bom ftimruhcn: J.ir away its the darkness 
and which disappeared in the black shadows of the hilly 
bank, I felt that my mind was becoming ninrc daring and 
perceptive. Without any elTorr at all I thought of something 
lb -At just could not be expressed in words, something that iiad 
nothing to do with all the events of the day. The maje&Lie 
motion of that watery mass was almost soundless, 

Along ibe dark wide waterway a steamboat glided [ike a 
monstrous bird with fiery feathers and it left soft sounds in 
m wake tike rhe bearing of heavy wings. t\ tiny light floated 
near the meadow bank and it osii a sharp red ray over the 
w,itcr - this was -l fisherman spearing fish by torchlight. 
It was easy to imagine that one of heaven’s scars had fallen 
into the river and Was floating in die water like -a fiery dower* 

All that I had read In books grew into strange fantasies and 
my imagination perpetually wove pictures of Incomparable 
beauty - I seemed to be drifting in the soft night air down the 
river, Ltot would find me there and at night he looked even 
bigger and more pleasant 

1 Vrm here again?* be would ask, as he sat beside me. For 
a long time he would not say a word and he gazed at the 
river and sfey in deep silence* stroking the fine silk of ills 
golden beard. Then he would start day-dreaming again: 

1 I’m going to study and Icmn to read lots of hooks. Then FU 
go down to the river and understand everything! I'll teach 
other people I Yes. !Fs a good thing sharing your soul with 
another man. Even women a few of them will understand if 
you speak to them From your heart. Not so Jong ago a woman 
wei aitting in my boat and she asked; iJ Whai will happen 
to us when we die? T don’t beheve in bell. Of in heaven." 
How do you lake that my friend? They're also - ..' Unable to 
find the right word be fell silent and finally added: 'Living 
souk/ izoi was a mao of the night. He had a keen feeling for 
beauty and described it very well in the soft words of a 
dreaming cbildr He had % fearless belief in God, although be 
followed the orthodox teachings of die church,, and lie 
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pictured God a& a large, handsome old man* the kindly, 
clever muster of the universe who could not conquer evil 
only because: *Hc cannot be everywhere it once, too many 
men have been bom for that. But he ml! succeed, you see* 
But I cati*t understand Christ at still He serves no purpose as 
far as T'm concerned. There Is God jamJ that 1 * enough. But 
now there's another I The son, they my, So what if he*s 
God's son. God isn’t dead, not that 1 know of. 1 

Bur most often lz«i would sit silently thinking about 
something and only now and again said with a righ: 'Yes,, 
thaCs hfix things are, 1 

'WW‘ 

'Oh, t was just talking to myself. 1 

And once again he would sigh is he peered into the murky 
distance. 

*This life is a good thing 1 1 

I would agree: 'Yes, very good!' 

The velvet strip of dark water Bowed powerfully pjst and 
the silvery regions of the Milky Way arched over it. Huge 
stars shone like golden krka and one*s heart softly sang 
out its foolish thought* about the mysteries of life. High 
over the meadows the sun's rays broke through the reddish 
clouds and suddenly it spread its peacock*! tail over the sky. 

fc Wh£t a wonderful thing - the sun I' izot muttered with a 
happy smile. The apple trees were in blossom and the village 
was buried In pinkish snowdrifts and filled with a bitter 
smell which spread everywhere, drowning the smells of 
tar and dung. 

Hundreds of flowering trees, festively dressed in a pinkish 
satin of petal*, stretched in wen rows away from rhe village, 
into the fields* On moonlit nights, when there wtu ti slight 
breeze, the fiowtn trembled like moths, made a barely 
audible ratling sound and it seemed, that the village was 
being submerged in heavy golden-blue waves. Nightingales 
sang passionately and incessantly,. while starlings sang their 
fervent, tatiflmng songs by day and invisible skybrivs pou ted 
their tweet unending song onto the canh. 
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During the evenings, when there was a holiday, young 
girls and married women walked down the street singing 
songs with their rnmttb* wide open like fledglings and they 
smiled ImiguidJy and drunkenly. I znt gmikd ns well, just as 
though he were drunk. He looked thinner, his eyes had 
Sunk into dark pits T his face was -even sterner, more hand- 
some and saintly, He would sleep all day Song, appearing 
in the streets only towards evening* looking worried and 
pensive, Kukushkin mOtkeJ him crudely, blit affect!innately, 
while bm grinned in embarrassment and mdt "Fk qukt + 
What can you do? 1 And he exclaimed rapturously: "Oh, life 
la so sweet \ How loving life can be* what word* e hr.ee arc 
foe soothing the hran l You 1 ]I nrver forget 50me of them 
until your dying day. And when you*rc resurrected theyTl 
be the first tiling you remember!* 

"Watch out, the husbands will beat you up one of these 
days/ Khokhol tenderly warned him, 

" And they’d have good reason,* agreed Izot. 

Almost every night mw could hw the high-pitched moving 
voice t>r MEgun* which mingled with the sounds of the 
nightingale and poured out Over the gardens, the fields and 
the river bank. M i gun f ang fine song* marvel kiusi y well, 
and even the peasants forgisve him many crimes because 
of them. On Sarurday evenings more and more people would 
gather in our shop. Inevitably old SubIov, Barinov, Krotov 
tiie blacksmith and Mlgtin. They would sit and have serious 
discussions* Then acmie would leave, to be replaced by fit hers, 

and tbii went on almost until midaight* 

Sometimes a drunk would snrt a brawl, most often this 
Wax an nt-sokHtr called Kostin* a one-eyed man with two 
fingers missing on his left hand. He would roil up his sleeves, 
wave his arms wildly and stride up to the shop like a fighting 
code* hoarsely bellowing m hard as he could: "Khokhol, 
they're a wicked nation, the Turks with their faith) Why don't 
you go to church p eh? YouTe a heretic and a trouble maker. 
Tdl me, what kind of a man art you?' 

Then Lhey would all start Leasing bins. 
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’Mishka why did you ihool your lingers off? Frightened 
of the Tucks?' 

He would square up for a figh?, but the men would catch 
hold of Him and laugh and shout ,ts they pushed him into 
the gully. He would roll brad over heels down the slope, 
screeching unbearably: "Help* tfccybfe killed me I + + / 

Then, cohered in dust T he would dirnb out and afik K hi :• kind 
for money for a glass of vodka, 

‘Why did you do that ?' he a^-kedr 

‘Just to amuse ourselves/ Kostin would answer. The 
peasants alt laughed together. 

One morning, during a holiday* when the cook had lit 
the firewood in the stove and had gone outside and while I 
was in die shop, I suddenly heard a very loud sigh from the 
kitchen. The whole shop shook, tins of caramels came 
clattering down from thete shelves, broken window panes 
tinkled and there was a drumming noise nn the floofi J 
rushed into the kitchen. Clouds of smoke came pouring out 
into the living room and through them I could hear some¬ 
thing biasing and crackling. Khokbo! seized me by ihc 
shoulder and said: "Don't move/ 

1 could bear the cook howling outside in the hall. 

'Oh ± you stupid woman ! p Khokhol shouted. 

Rnrnas dashed Into the cloud of smoke and made a rattling 
sound with something. He swore loudly and shouted: ‘Stop 
your howling* Get some water P 

Logs lay smoking on the floor, kindling wood burned and 
bricks were Scattered here and there. The black mouth of the 
stove was empty, as though it had just been swept out. 1 
groped around in ihc smoke for a bucket of water, pouted 
it over the fire and starred piling the logs back into the 
stove. * Careful! 1 Khokhol said os he led the cook by the 
hand. Her pushed her into the living room and ordered: 
‘Lock the shop. Be careful now, Maksimycb, it might blow¬ 
up again + . / 

And he squatted on the floor and began ta^mimng ihe 
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round Ere log*. Then he started pulling out the logs I had 
}ual put bto the stove. 

# Wh*t arc you doing? 1 1 asked. 

1 Juat look at this 

He held out a strangely mutilated !ng and I could see 
that it had been hollowed out with n drill and that h had a 
particularly sooty look. 

fc Do you see? Those devils plugged them with gunpowder. 
Idiots! Now, what can you do with a pound of gunpowder ?* 

I fc put the log to one aide and as he washed bis hands he 
said: "A good thing Akpinya went out, or ■hr might have got 
hurt/ 

The acrid smoke cleared away and I could see that the 
crockery on the shelves was smashed, all the window panes 
lltid been blown out and several h ricks had been torn out of 
the mouth of the atove. 

KlioLhol's calmness at this time did not please me - he 
behaved as though that stupid trick did not worry him in 
the I L±asE. Village boys ran up and down the street and voices 
rang nut: 1 There' r s a fire at Khokhol's, wcTc burning t* 

A woman moaned and wailed and Aksinya shouted 
and Dully from the kitchen: they're breaking into the shop, 
MifchaiIn Ai rtonych l " 

*Bc quiet/ he said, its he dried bk wt beard on a towel. 
Hairy faces, distorted by fear and anger, peered through the 
open window, cyci screwed up from the biting smoke, and 
Someone shouted in a shri3l p excited voice: d They should 
be driven out of the village I There's no just end m rhdr 
mischief 1 Wblt'i going on?' 

A small! red-haired peasant crossed himself and twitched 
his lips he tried to climb through the window, but he 
did not succeed. He was holding an axe in his right hand 
and, his Left hand slipped every time: he convulsively clutched 
at the window-sill. 

Romas, who was holding a log, asked: 'Where do you 
think you're going? 1 


*To put thf fire out! 1 
* But it's gone out'. 

Thc peasant gaped In fright and disappeared. Roma* went 
out to the steps ac the front of the shop* held the Jog up and 
fcaid to the Crr.iud of people there: *One of you stuffed tbi& 
log with gunpowder and pyf It in with our firewoods But 
luckily there wasn't enough powder to do much damage/ 

I stood behind Khokhol* looked ac the crowd and beard 
the peasant with the axe say in a frightened voice: 'Just ]uok 
at him waving that log at me/ 

Kostin the soldier, who wa* already drunk, ihoutedt 4 Get 
dial lunatic out of here a , * m^csr him , . / 

But most of the people said nothing a* they stated at 
RcmisLJs and listened suspiciously to what he had to say: 
J Ymi need a fat of gunpowder to blow up a hut, yes* about 
thirry-M* prmndfri Come on now, clear off, B / 

Someone asked ■, * Where's the he^d of the village?* 
p Get a policeman I T 

The people dispersed slowly, reluctantly* a& chough they 
were sorry about &oniething. 

We sat down to tea, Aksinya poured it out and I had never 
seen her looking so pleasant and kind: J You never complain 
about them, $u they start playing; tricks/ 

*Docsn*t it make you angry?* I asked. 

4 There*? no time to get angry over every stupid tiling tliat 
happens/ 

1 thought Co myself: If only everyone were sis calm as her I 
Khokhol had already announced that he was going to 
Ka^an soon and he asked what books be could bring inc back. 
At rimes I though that instead of a soul this man had some 
sort of clockw r ork mccbanitfmi which had been wound up and 
set to run without stopping* all his life, 

I loved Khokhol and deeply respected him, hut I wanted 
him to get angry with me or someone else, to shout or 
stamp his feci, if only fust once. However* cither he was 
incapable of getting angry or he did not want to h WJien he 
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w.ib annoyed by some stupid behaviour or vile trick all he 
did wm screw up his eyes sarcastically and say something that 
was invariihly £impk J and laconic* in brief, cold words r 
I'nt prrsuiplc, be once asked Suriov: 'Why do you. always 
act against your conscience, old man?" 

The old man's sallow chucks and forehead slowly went 
purple and it seemed that even his white beard had turned 
red, right down to the rodtk 

4 Well, ii daesjw¥ no good t and you It lose people’s respect/ 
Sujdny lowered his head and agreed £ 4 That T s right, no 
good 1 1 

Then hr said to Izot: * He's a spiritual leader* Men like him 
should he put in charge/ 

In a few words RnrmS sensibly instructed me M to how T 
should behave white he wish gone and it struck me that he had 
already forgotten the explosion they had tried to frighten him 
with, just as though it was nothing more terrible than being 
bitten by a fly. 

Pankov arrived, inspected die stove and asked gloomily i 
* Weren't you scared?* 

'What of?' 
f Ir'i war/ 

“Sit down and have some teuu' 

4 The wife's expecting me/ 

€ Where have you been?* 

* Fishing. With foot/ 

He went into die kitchen and repeated, 'Ids war\ in the 
same pensive voice, He was very" sparing in his wends when 
he spoke to KhoLhul T jus( as though he had long since talked 
over with him everything that was important and complicated, 
I remember Izot laying when I heard the history of the reign 
of Ivan the Terrible in Romas' version: ‘A boring Tsar/ 

'A butcher/ Kukushkin added, while Pankov announced 
in a determined voice : 1 1 cm*t sec that there was anything par- 
tteidiiTly clever about Aim. Well, what if he did kill off princes 
and put & whole swarm of peiiy litde noblemen in their 
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place? WhaPt more, he bfought some into the country from 
ahri«-ad T Nothing dever about that. A small landowner ii 
worse then a big one. A fly is ou wolf. you canT kiL] it with a 
rifle, but it wilt cause you more trouble/ 

Kukushkin appeared with a bucket of wet clay and said as 
be plastered die bricks back onto the strive: 'Look what they 
thought up. die devils! They canT get rid of ditir own lice, 
but when it cottics to tormenting men ... You, Antony eh, 
dnnT carry too much stock it once, belter a little and more 
often p otherwise they'll burn I he whole place dnwn, You'll 
Only have 1 rouble, now you Ye getting that thing freed up.* 

’That thing' which the rich men in the village did not Like 
™ the market gardeners' erwiperadve. K hob ho! bad already 
nearly succeeded in setting it up with the help of Pankov, 
Susiev and two or three other sensible peasants Most of the 
householders had grown more favourably inclined towards 
Romas and the number nf customer* in tbe shop had increased 
significantly. Even good-for-nothing peasants such as Harinov 
or Migun tried to help KhokholV sdieme in every way they 
could. 

! liked Migun very much and loved his fine, sad songs. 
When he Sang he would close his eyes, and his suffering Lice 
would stop twitching. He citne alive on dark nights, when 
there was no moon or when the sky was covered with a thick 
pall of cloud. He used to mil out tu me softly when evening 
came: ' Come down to the Volga* 1 

There he would prepare his illegal tncklc for -sterlets, sit¬ 
ting at the stem of his Imk boat with his crooked, dark legs 
dangling in the water. He would whisper: *When gentlemen 
make fun r>f me, all right, I can stand it, to hell with them. 
They know something 1 don’t. RuL when my nwn brother, a 
peasant, cramps my style, how am I expected to take it? 
What s the difference between us? He counts his money m 
roubles, while 1 count it in kopecks, that's all. 1 Mig tin's face 
twitched in pain, hit eyebrow jerked p his finger* moved 
quickly as he sharpened the fish hooks on a file and his soulful 
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voice range out softly: r They think I'm a thief. That's true - 
guilty I Bui doesn't everyone live by stealing? Doesn't every¬ 
one suck and nibble away at another ? Yes, God do&n’t love 
ns and the devil has funl r 

The dark river do wed |>ast us and black clouds moved 
above. St. It was too d.irk Ed sec the meadow hanks, and the 
wsvea brat cautiously a^tnst the sand and washed over my 
feet, as though they were trying to carry me off into the limit¬ 
less darknesi that was swimming away somewhere g , 

'la life necessary? 1 Mi gun asked with a sigh. 

High up on a HU a dog barked mournfully. I asked myself, 
as chough in a dream, 1 And why do you have to live the w ay 

yijll dii?' 

It w-Ls very quiet on the river, completely d:irk and very 
frightening. And there wan no end to that w-irm darkness. 

"TbcyTf kail KhokhoL And you as well," Mtgun muttered. 
Then hie suddenly started singing softly: 

*My mother loved mo . *. 

And uxed to say 

14 Oh Yasha, tny dcarvit one. 

Live & qul« life .i-'*' 

He would close hb eyes* hii voice became stronger and sad¬ 
der! and his lingers moved more slowly as he sorted out die 
twine in Ids tackle. 

*1 dklrrt listen to my inotber k 
No, I didn't listen . . / 

I had a strange sensation! as though the earth bad been washed 
away by the heavy movement of that dark liquid mass and 
was fulling into it, while I myself was falling down, slipping 
from the earth into the darkness where the tun had plunged 
for e ver. 

Migutf stopped singing just as suddenly as he had started 
and he silently pulled the boat into the water, sat in it and 
disappeared Into the dark ness with hardly a sound. I watched 
him go and thought: Why do such people live? 

Another friend of mine was Barinov* a laxy, slovenly mao, 
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a braggart* slanderer and restless wanderer. He had lived in 
Moscow and would speak with disgust about in ‘A hellish 
eityl Complete chaos, Chdfchta - fourteen thousand and sk. 
of them, and aU the people are swindlers, And rhcjpVe got the 
tmnge lik* bcirses T I swear it I Merchants* householders. - dl 
of them go nround scratching themselves. Ycs s the Tsar can- 
non is there,, an enormous gun. Peter the Great cast ii himself 
to rirc at rebels. One noblewoman stirred up a revolt against 
him - juit out of love. He had lived with her for seven pears* 
day in t day gut, then lie left hex with three children. So she 
got angry and that's why she started it rebellion I Yes t ray 
friend* he made a land hang wi th the tan non and hud nine 
thousand three hundred and eight iht just with one shot! 
Even 1# w*$ {tightened* "No*" he said to Metropolitan 
Fhikret, "that devil 9 # own thing must he seeded up* against 
temptaEinnl M And so they sealed it . . / 

I told him that this was it lot of rubbish and this made him 
angry; "Good God! What a nasty diameter you've got! A 
very learned man told, me this story, in detail, yet you * + / 
He went on about how he liad visited the saints in Kiev and 
told met * This city, like our village,, stands on it biif but l for¬ 
get the name of the river* just a puddle compared with the 
Volga! A complete mess of a town, to be honest. All the 
Streets are crooked and all of them go uphill. The people tic 
Ukrainians, nn| the same blood ms Mikhailo Antnnych, hut 
Imif Polish, half Turret. They don't talk, but gabble away. 
They don't comb their hair and they're dirty. They cat frogs 
that weigh ten pounds each t he eg and ride their coen and 
even u&e them for ploughing. These osen are remarkable, even 
the smallest is still four times bigger than ours. They weigh 
three thousand pounds each. Thert p s fifty-seven thousand 
monks there and two hundred and sevemy-thrce bishops. 
Well, you're a strange one* how am you argue with this ? TVe 
teen it all with mf own eyes. But were prw ever there? No, 
you wcfaTt. Well thcnl My dear friend, I love accuracy above 
all.,/ 
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He loved figure! and I taught him h™ to add and mul¬ 
tiply, but he could nor stand division. He would enthusiastic¬ 
ally multiply compound figures and valiantly malic one mis¬ 
take after the other; then he would write out a long row of 
figures with his. stick in the sand, look at them as though 
thunderstruck* goggling his chi Id-like eyes., and exclaim: ‘No 
one could even pronounce a thing tike that! 1 

He was an ungainly man, dishevelled, with ragged clothes 
and his. face, which was almost handsome, was framed by a 
curly, gay-looking beard. His eyes were lighi blue and shone 
with child-likc smile. He and Kukushkin had something in 
common and this must have been the reason for thdr avoiding 
each other, 

Barinov bad gone fishing twice In the Caspian Sea and be 
would start telling u§ deliriously,' 'The sea F my friend, is 
diiTcftnc from anything else. You 5 re only a midge compared 
with it) If you look at ir t you arc nothing I Life is tweet down 
by the sea, all kinds of people go there, even atthinuiiidiiiefs 
yes, I knew one who worked there Ukc the res& of us I Then 
there was a cook who was die mistress of a public prosecutor- 
what more could anyone want? However, she ptned for the 
suj and told him* "1 like you very much, my prosecutor* hut 
goodbye ail the sameT* That's because anyone who's seen the 
ica ouTt resist going back. There's such wide open spaces. 
Ids lake in die sky* no crowds, t J m going back - to stay. I 
don't like people, dial's my trouble. I'd like to live tike a her¬ 
mit, in a hermitage somewhere. But I don't know any decent 
ones , . ." 

lie hung around the village like a stray dog, despised, but 
people listened to his stories with the same pleasure they 
derived from Migun’s songs. 'He’s m artful liar. Very enter¬ 
taining L they would say. 

At times bis fantasies disturbed the minds even of such 
down to-earth people as Pankov, On one occasion that 
distrustful man told Khokbol: * Barinov claim s that books 
do not Ltd! the whole truth about Ivan the Terrible. There's a 



Jest thai \ covered up. It seems he could change his form,. and 
he turned into an eagle* and that's why from that time on¬ 
ward* they stamped eagles on coins. in his honour/ 

I noticed (and how mmy times L) that anything t ±mt wm 
imusual, fantatut, often obviously clumsily eoncodd, pleased 
the people much more than serious stories about the real 
truth, But when I told Khokhol about this he grinned and 
said: x Bur that will pass* the main thing in for people to learn 
how to think for diemsdves - then Ehey might get near the 
truth. But you mint try and understand errantries Mkc Barinov 
and Kukushkin. They are artists, you know, authors* Christ 
must liave been an eccentric, just like them. But you must 
agree that what hi thought up wasn't so bad/ 

1 wm amazed that all these people spoke so rarely and reluc¬ 
tant !y about God. Only old Susiev would remark with firm 
convkdoni] f Everything comcj from God S 1 Always 1 sensed 
some dung hopeless in these words* I got on very well wi th 
these men and learned a lot from them during our nocturnal 
discussions. It seemed that each question Romas asked had 
planted its roots* like a mighty it re* into the very flesh of life 
and there, in m very heart* those roots wouid intertwine with 
roots from another equally ancient tree and on each branch 
thoughts would brightly blossom and the leaves of sonorous 
words rietJy unfurl themselves. I felt I was mu king great 
strides forward as \ drank my fill rrf ihe stimulating honey of 
books, and X luegsm to speak with more confidence. Khokhd 
grinned more than once Jtnd praised me: * You're doing very 
well, MaksjmychJ' 

How gmtefui l was to him for these words 1 

Sometimes Pankov would bring his wife along. She was a 
small woman with a gentle face and clever blue eyes. She used 
to dress in the “town style' and sti quietly in one corner with 
her lips modestly pursed. But after a few moments her lips 
would open wfdc in surprise and her eyes dilate with fright. 
Sometimes, when she heard Eomc pointed remark, she would 
laugh in embarrassment and cover her Lure with her bands. 


Pankov would wink at Rom&l and say: + She midcixtandsl* 
Ciuticus4(K)king people would co me and vbir Khokhol md 
he would lake ibcm up to my attic and ale there for hour*, 

Akrinya would take- them food and drink and they would 
sleep there, unseen by anyone except the cook, who looked 
upon Romas «dth j. dog-like devotion, almost idolizing him. 
At ntght-time hot and Pankov would row these Visitors in m 
pmaM boat up to a posing scesLanboaLt or to the quay at Loby- 
shfci. I would look dqwn from the hill and watch the lentil- 
shaped boat flirting over tbs black river - now and again 
turned to silver by the moon - with in lamp swinging above 
to catch the steamboat captain's eye, I would look on, and feel 
that I was taking part in something great jind mysterious, 

Maiya Derenkova would come down from the dry but I no 
Ion get found anything embarrassing in the way she looked at 
im\ Her eyes were like those of a girl happy in the conscious¬ 
ness nf her own good looks and who was glad that a large, 
bearded nun was courting her. He bilked to her just as calmly 
and rather sarcastically as he did with everyone, only lie 
stroked his beard more often and his eyes took on a warmer 
look, 

Dcrcnkovas thin little voice bad a cheerful ring,, She was 
dressed in a light blue frock w r itb a pale blue ribbon in her 
hair. Her childish hands were strangely restless, as though 
searching For something to hold on to. She hummed some 
tune incessantly without opening her mouth as she fanned 
her rosy, languid face with a hide hojidkerchief. There was 
something in her now that m&de me uneasy again, something 
hostile and angry. J tried 10 see as litde of her as 1 cmilrL 

In the middle oF July lam disappeared. People said that he 
had drowned and two days later this was confirmed - about 
Four miles downstream his boat - with Sts bottom smashed In 
and its ride broken - was found washed up on the meadow 
bank* The esplai union was thought to be that Izot had failed 
■irieep and his boat had collided with fl group of three barges 
anchored three miles down*Cream from the village. 




Roma» wai away in Ka^an when ihfn. happened, )n ihc even¬ 
ing Kukushkin came its the ihnp, gloomily gat down on some 
Sark*;, did not aay one word, and then surveyed his feet* lit tils 
pipe, and asked: A When's Khokhol coming back?" 

5 1 don't know/ 

He starred robbing hia bruised face very bard with hi* palm 
and swore obscenely in a soft voice, snarling leh though he 
were clinking on a bone. 

'What's the matter?* I aiked. 

He looked at me and bit hi* lips. His eye* turned red. hii 
jaws trembled. When t saw that be was unable to speak I 
expected to hear something very Bid and I felt deeply alarmed. 

Mindly he looked out into the street and after much diffi¬ 
culty managed to stammer: ‘I was out with Mi gun, We 
looked at biot's boat, the bottom was backed through with 
an nsc - understand? Tiiac means he was murdered 1 That*3 
for sure! r 

He shook Ills bead and produced one obscenity after the 
other, punctuated by hollow-sounding hut passionate sobs. 
Then he fell silent and started crossing himself. It was un¬ 
beatable watching that man who wanted to cry but who was 
unable to. He was trembling all Over and choking with anger 
and grief* 

The nest day some boys who were swimming in the river 
found feat underneath a large wrecked barge lying grounded 
upslrram from ihe village. Half of him was on the pebbles, the 
other in the water. Under die stern, caught no a piece of the 
smashed rudder, Lyot's long body lay ttretebed out, facedown¬ 
wards. the skull crushed md empty: the water had wushcd die 
brains from it. Someone bad struck Ixot from behind on the 
bftek of his skull and one could sec where it had been split open 
by an axe. The current swayed his body, moving has legs and 
arms towards the bank* so It seemed that he was making a 
strong effort to clamber out onto the shore. About twenty 
mi suable faced„ wealthy peasants gathered in a group on the 
river bank - the poor peasants had not yet returned from the 
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field*, The village elder, 3 cowardly thieving nuin, stood there 
waving his &nhfing and wiping ht& nose on hb pint 

shin-sleeve. 

Kazmin. a thick-set shopkeeper* stood these with hh kgs 
vide apart at id his belly sticking out. He looked 31 me and 
Kukushkin in turn anti frowned threateningly, but hi? colour- 
Ilhjs eyes were fuii of tears and his puck-marked face was 
pdjheik, 'What a lousy thing 10 happen!* the village elder 
moaned and danced up md down with his crooked Jegs F 

'Oh, it's very bad/ E lb plump daughter-In-Jaw sal on a 
Stone* peered blankly into the water, and crossed herself wish 
trembling fingers, Her lips twitched and the lower lip, which 
wits thick and ted, and hung |usc like a dog^ revealed her 
yellow w sheeps like teeth. 

Girls mid young boys emne rushing down the hillside, mak¬ 
ing bright splashes of colour, and du&c-covered peasants hur¬ 
ried in from die held. The crowd made a soft buzzing sound. 

1 He was always picking a quarrel 1 

"Who?* 

a Tbl Kukushkin - be"* a trouble-maker. 1 

‘They killed a man for no reason at all/ 

*IiM never harmed anyone!* 

b Never harmed anyone? 1 Kukushkin ydkd and turned on 
the crowd 

'Then why did you have to tdit bim F eh, you scum! Eh?* 

Some peasant woman broke into hysterical laughter and 
this seemed to* lash the crowd like a whip. The peasants turned 
on each other, hawing, roaring and cursing. Kukushkin 
leaped up to the shop keeper, swung his arm and hit him on 
his rough cheek with the palm of his hand. 

'Take that, you animal! 1 

by swinging hh fists he soon battled his way through the 
braw!tag crowd. Then he shouted to me almost cheerfully: 
“Get out of here, there's going to be a fight!* 

Someone had already hit him and he spat blood from his 
broken lip. However, bis face glow ed with satisfaction* 1 Did 




you sec how I bashed Kmnnin? 1 Barinov came running up, 
took a Frightened look an the crowd which was packed close 
together near die barg^ and above all die noise I could hear 
the elder's thin voice: 'No* you prove it a if I r ve shown favour 
to anyone. Prove it/ 

* j must get out of here, 1 Barinov growled as we climbed up 
the slope. Tr was a very b«t evening and the air was to heavy 
it was hard to breathe. The crimson-colon red sun was gening 
among dense* bluish clouds and gleaming red patches of li ght 
were reflected on She leaves of the bis shea, Somewhere \ could 
hear thunder rumbling. 

Right En front of me loot's body moved to and fro ; the hair 
irfi his smashed skull had been straightened by die current* 
and seemed to be standing on end, 

I remember his low voice and the line words lie used: 
"TVre 1 ? something childish in every man* /JW's what you 
must we as the important thing. Take Rhokhoh fcntM think 
he was made of iron, bur he has the soul t*f a child E* 

As he strode along beside me Kukushkin said angrily; 
'They*11 do the same to all of ns, God* what itupIdity T 

About two days later Khokhol turned up late in the night 
and he was dearly very pleased about something and unnso- 
ally friendly. 

When I had lei him into the hut lie slapped me on the 
shoulder and said: 'You don't get enough sleep, Maksimych I * 

Tour's been murdered.' 

'Wha-ai ? 1 

Knots of muscle swelled out on his cheeks and hLs heard 
quivered Lind seemed to cascade onto Ins chest. Without tak¬ 
ing his cap off he Stopped in the middle of the room, blinking 
and shaking his head: 'So, they don’t know who it wo then? 
Yes, of course/ 

fie Jowly went over to the window and sat there with his 
legs planted wide apart. 

^Wcll* I kept warning him * « * have the authorities 
been?* 
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*Th$ load conulable came yetEerday/ 

Then he iskcdi 'Well, what happened ?' and lie answered 
hh own question? "Of course - nothing I f 

] told him that, m always, ihe policeman had stopped at 
Kuzmin** and ordered him to be put in the 1 cooler’ for bitting 
tbc shopkeeper, 

*So. And what can you say lo that?* 

I went into the kitchen to heat the samattfi 
While we weic hiving tea Romas said: M feel sorry, ihia 
nation - they kill their own best people! You‘d think they we me 
afraid of them - ** not needed ”, as they say around here. When 
I trod the sLtagc 10 Siberia one convicL told me that he wu a 
thief and bad a gang working for him, there were five of them. 
One of the gang mtd: “Let's *top robbing people* There's 
no sense in it, wx still have a rutted lifer' For saying this they 
strangled him while he was in a drunken uleep. The man w'ho 
told this story spoke very highly of tlie murdered man. IH I 
polished oiT another three aficr that,'* he told me, “and it 
doesn't bother me. Dot 1 feel sorry for my friend to this day r 
A good man* clever, cheerful, with n fine sraul/' And 1 asked, 
“Why did you kill him then? Frightened he would give yon 
away ? 1 ' Do you know, be look offence at this and said, 11 No, 
he wouldn't hive betrayed us for any price, not for anything! 
But wc fell uncomfortable with someone like that around. Wc 
were dl sinners and be iccmed lo be the righteous one. It 
didn't scum right/” 

Kbokhol got up and started striding round the room with 
his bands behind ins back. He held a pipe between bis teeth 
and was dressed in a long white, Tartar smock which reached 
right down to bis intk He Stepped firmly with bis bare bet 
and said to a soft thoughtful voice: Tve met this fear of 
honest men rime and again* this destruction of a good man. 
You can deal with people like this in two ways; either you try 
io finish them oiF one way or the other after worrying the life 
out of them first, or, like dags,, you look them straight in the 
face And crawl in (turn of them on your belly. But that 1 * not 
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So common. And if people try to live with them, to imitate 
them, they can’t and they don't know how to. Perhaps they 
don't want tol' He picked up a .class oh tea that had gone cold 
and added; ‘Yea, perhaps they don’t wane tol Inst think, it 
cost people a lot of trouble to make some aort of life for them- 
stives and they gor used to it. Then along conies someone who 
rebels and says they shouldn't live like that. “Mot like this?” 
they ray- Bui we have put all the strength we have into 1| ( to 
hell with youl” So they get rid of the teacher, the right?™* 
man. “Don't interfere.” they say. But the fact remains, those 
who iay “don't live like this “ arc right. And they are ihe ohm 
who improve [ife/ 

He waved his arm at a row of books and added: f Especially 
these! Oh, if only I could write a hook, but I'm no good at 
that kind of thing. My thoughts are clumsy, all tooted up.' 

He sat down at the table, propped himself on his elbows, 
pressed bis hands on his head and said: Tm so sorry about 
Ixot 

After a long silence he raids 1 Come on, Jet’# get some sleep,’ 

T went buck to my attic and sat by the window. Summer 
lightning flashed over ibe fields and flooded halt of the sky. 
It seemed that the moon shook with fear when that tranjs- 
parenr, reddish light poured over the sky, Dogs barked and 
howled in a heart-rending way. If it had not been for that 
howling I could easily Itavc imagined myself on a desert 
island. Distant thunder nimbi td and a heavy current of stifling 
heat poured through the window, laot’s body lay before me 
under an osier bush on the bank. His blue face was turned 
towards the sky and his glassy eyes seemed to looking 
sternly inwards, HI# golden beard was matted into pointed, 
tufts and his mouth, wide open in astonishment, was hiding 
to it. 

'The chief thing, Maksimych, is kindness, a I lection! I love 
Easter because it is the most friendly holiday 1* 

lzot’s blue trousers which had dried out in the scotching 
Sun clung to his legs, washed dean by the Volga. Flies buzzed 
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over the fisherman's face and a strong, nausea ting smell 
came fmm his body, I ccmId hear heavy footstep# cm the Kttkf 
and Romas came in, bending low under the doorway, He sat 
an my bunk and gathered bis beard into his hand. 
a Well, did you know l p m getting married? Qh, yes/ 

* Ir T u going to be hard for 3 woman here/ I replied. 

He stared at me as though he had expected me to say some¬ 
thing else. The reflections from the lightning Gashed into the 
room and filled it with a transparent light. 

*Vm going To marry Masha Cerenkova/ 

I could not help smiling. Up to that minute the thought bad 
never occurred to me d^at one could call that girl Miss ha. 1 do 
noi remember her father of her brothers ever calling her 
Masha. 

* What are you laughing at?* 

"Nothing, 1 

1 Do yon think I'm too old for her?" 

'Oh, no l 1 

'She told me job were in love with her/ 

1 Yes, it seems S was, f 
"And now? Has it passed?" 

'Yes, I think so.' 

He let go Ids beard and said softly* 'That often happens at 
your age, not at mine. It jus-t takes a complete hold on you so 
you can't think about anything else - there's no strength left! 1 

I le bared his fine Teeth into a smile and went on: 1 Antony 
lost the battle of Actium to Octavius because he abandoned 
hia Hl-c; and commund, and he sided after Cleopatra in his 
warship when she got frightened and Red from the buttle — 
that 1 # the kind of thing that can happenT 

Rooms stood up, straightened himself :ind repeated* as 
though acting against his will: ‘So,, whatever happens, I'm 
getting married I/ 

^Soon? 1 

Tn the autumn* when the apples are finished.' 

He went away, lowering his head under the door m ore 
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thin lie needed fo* while I got into bed and thought it would 
Vie brae if I left in the autumn* Gut why did lie say ah dm: about 
Antony? I did not like that. 

The lime for picking the fiut-ripCfling Tipples was not far 
off* Tliere WP5 n rich harvest and rhe branches of the trees 
bowed down to the ground under the weight of the fruit. An 
acrid smell enveloped the orch;ird K children made a loud noise 
m they gathered the maggoty and wind-fallen yellow and pink 
apples. Early in August Romas returned from Kaaan in a 
flat-bottomed boat laden with merchandise and with another 
full of boxes, It was eight o'clock on a weekday morning* 
KJiokhol had just changed and washed. As he began bis tea 
he said cheerfully: *Tt's lovely filing down the river a t night/ 

Suddenly he stuck his nose Out and asked anxiously: 'Do 
you think you can smell burning?* 

Ar that moment I heard Aksinya wading in the yard: * WeTe 
no fire!" We rushed outside. One wall of the shed was 
burning from ihc side nearest the kitchen window - in this 
shed we stored kerosene, tar and oil. For a few moment! we 
looked thunderstruck as the yellow longues of fire, pale in the 
bright sunlight, licked the wall in a business-like way arid 
curled up towards the roof. Aksinya brought a bucket of 
water, Khokfiol emptied it over the fiery blossoms m the 
wall, dropped it and said: ' Thar & no goodf Kol! die barrels 
out, MaksimycEil Aksinya - into he shop! * 

I quickly tolled a barrel of tar out into the yard and into the 
sircei and got hold of a barrel of kerosene. Gut when I turned 
it over I found that the bung was missing and the kerosene 
poured out onto the ground. The fire did not linger and sharp 
wedges of fin tries licked through the wooden planks of the 
shed. The roof began to crackle and something turned to he 
singing and mocking me. I rolled out the half-empty barrel 
and saw that from every part of the village women and chil¬ 
dren were running ail along i be street, howling and screaming. 
Khokhol and Aksinyn dragged goods out of the shop and 
piled them up in the gully. A grey-haired old woman dressed 


in black stood in the nuddk of the street saving her fist 
menacingly and *hricked: 'Oh* you devils!' 

When I gm hiLL-k to die sited 1 found it Oiled with dense 
smoke from the middle of wliich came a humming, cracking 
sound' red ribbons twisted and curled down from the roof. 
The wall had already become nothing more than an inctmdes- 
ccni lattice. The smoke blinded and choked me p ami I hardly 
had ihe strength eo toll the barrel up to the door of the shed_ 
There it got stuck and 1 was unable to budge it. Sparks show¬ 
ered down from the roof and burned my skin. I called am for 
help. Khokbnl came running, seized me by die hand and 
pushed me out Into the yard. 

"Get out before it esplodc^E 1 

He threw himself into the hall, I rushed after him* and 
dashed up to my attic where T kept a lot of my books. After I 
bad thrown diem our of die window r 1 wanted to hurl a hat- 
bos after them, but ibe window was too narrow. So T starred 
knocking the frame out with a heavy weight. But then there 
was a dull bang, something splashed violently against the roof 
and 1 realized lhai the kerosene harrel bad exploded. The omf 
above my head was blazing away and cracking, and a reddish 
stream of fire poured pasi my window and peered into it on 
its way. The heat became Intolerable. [ ran to the at^irs^ but I 
was met by duck clouds of smoke. Crimson snakes slithered 
over the steps, while down below in the entrance hah there 
was a crunching sound, as though iron teeth were eating into 
A rrec. I panicked and just stood there without moving 
for several minutes, blinded by the smoke, hardly able to 
breathe. A yellow face with a red heard peered through the 
dormer window above the Stairs. It twisted convulsively and 
immediately disappeared. The next moment blood-coloured 
spears of flame broke through the roof. It seemed, an I now 
remember, that die hair on my head was crackling and 1 could 
hear nothing else, 1 realised that I was lost, my leg* grew heavy 
and my eyes smarted badly, although 1 covered them with my 
hands. 



But Life's wise instinct for survival inured me the only way 
to escape. I seized my mattress and pillow and a bunch of bael 
in my arms-, wrapped Romas* sheepskin coat over my head 
nod jumped Out of the window. 

] regained consciousness at the edge of the gully -and fou nd 
Romiui squatting in front of me and trying: * Wha-»t ?* 

T stood up and Felt that I was giiing mad as I watched the 
hui growing smaller, with red splinters falling all round it. 
Crimson dog ningues of fire Were licking the black earth in 
front of it* Block smoke pourrd out of the windows and yel¬ 
low' flowers rocked to and fro as they blossomed on ih\i roof 
■ Wdi, are you all right? 1 ’ Khokhol shouted. Mis face, ravered 
in sweat and smeared with soot, was weeping dirty tears And 
his eyes blinked in fright. Pieces of bast were tangled up with 
his beard. A refreshing wave of joy swept over me - such a 
tremendous sensation! — and then 1 ftJt a gearing pain in my 
left foot. 1 lay down and told Khukhnk * I 've dislocated my 
foot. 1 He felt it and suddenly gave it a sharp jerk. A terrible 
pain shot through me and a few minutes later, drunken with 
joy (although limping slightly) I was carrying the things that 
had been saved along to the bath-house, while Romas said 
cheerfully, his pipe clenched between his teeth: *1 was sure 
you would be burned to death when that barrel blew up and 
die kerosene splashed on die roof. The flunca shot up in a. 
column, very big they were and then an eitortnuus mushroom 
appeared in the sky and the whole hut was swallowed up by 
the fare. Well, I thought that wit die last of Makrimych I" By 
now he had calmed down again, as always, methodicalLy piling 
some tilings into a heap and idling the grubby, dishevelled 
Aksinya:: ' Sit here and watch this lot while F go and pour more 
warer ,„ / White pieces of paper fluttered about in the smoke 
fiver the gully. 

*ObJ F Rooms said, Tm sorry abouE the books. They were 
my very own . . / Four huts were already burning. There 
was not much wind so the fife took its time; it spread left and 
right and sent out supple little creeper® that seemed to book 


onto fence* and roofs with reluctance. A fiery comb scraped 
at the thatched roof. Crooked* fiery finger? ran nvtr die wattle 
fences and played on them as though they were pealtcriM. In 
that smoky air \ could hear die evil* whinnying, passionate 
■oag of the flames and the soft, aim oat tender crackling pf 
smouldering timber. Golden embers fell out from the clouds 
of smoke onto the street uud yards, and peasant men and 
women, rushed mound in wild confusion* concerned only 
for their own property and setting up .1 non-stop wailing: 

‘V*terl J 

But water was far away, down the hill, m the Volga. Ramin 
quickly herded some peasant? together, seizing them bv the 
shoulder and shoving them along. Then he divided them into 
two groups and ordered them to break down the fences and 
oui buildings dong both Bides, of the fire. They obeyed him 
submissively and now they tack ted the fire more sensibly as it 
confidently tried to devour the whole street. But all the same* 
they went about the (oh apprehensively, without any hope, as 
difitigh doing someone dse's wot k. 

Nuw I was in a joyful mood and I felt stronger than ever 
before. At the end of t he tired I noticed a crowd of rich peas¬ 
ants with the village elder Kitfmm at their head. They just 
stood there idEjr like spectator aborning and waving arms 
and sticks. Peasants rode in fr cm the fields waving theif 
elbows high as their cars. How ling women went to meet them 
and the village boys, started scampering all over the place. The 
outbuildings in another yard caught fire and it was necessary 
to chop down the walk of a shed as soon an possible. This was 
made of thick wattle and it was already decorated with crirn- 
boo ribbons of fire* 'flic peasants started backing down the 
fence, but sparks and burning embers came showering down 
on them and they ® prang back* rubbing their shirt* with the 
palms of thdr hands. 

4 Don't be coward® 1 1 shouted KhokhoL 

Bui this did not help. So lie tore flomeonc's cap off and 
prosed it down over my head. 
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f Siari chopping from this end, I'll start from herd 1 

I hacked ihrnugb two Makes* one after the oihtr, and the 
wall beg a n to sh.ike. I then scrim Hod up It and tried to catch 
hold of the top h but Khokhol pulled me back by my legs and 
ihc whole wall fell in* covering me drnoM up to ray head. The 
peasants threw die wattle out kilo the sttect, 

*Gct burnt? J Romas asked. 

His anxiety only inct-eastd my agility and streogth. I wanted 
to cstel in front of ibis imn who wan so dear to me and I 
wotkiLid furiously, juM to earn hi* pnsiflc* Above us ptgrs fmm 
our hooks were siijl flying around in the smoke like pigeons* 
On the rig hi tot succeeded rn checking the fire, hut on the left 
it Spread even further* engulfing a tenth yard, Roma* left some 
of the peasants to follow the crafty meandering a. of the red 
snakes and then he drove most of the men to the area on the 
left. Ah we ran past the rich peasants I btstd someone shout 
maliciously: 'Ii T i arsonE" while the shopkeeper said; 'Better 
look in his bath-house [' These words settled unpleasantly in 
my memory, 

Everyone knows that excitement - especially joyful excite¬ 
ment - increases one’s strength. I wxi excited and 1 worked 
oblivious of everything and Anally exhausted myself, I remem¬ 
ber skiing on the ground and leaning against something hot + 
Romas poured water our of a bucket over me, while rhe peas¬ 
ants farmed a circle round uS and respectfully muttered: 

*He l i a strong boy I* 

"Me won't let you down/ 

l pressed my head to Romas* leg and burst into shameful 
fears. He stroked my head and said: 'Have a rest. You've done 
enough/ 

Kukushkin and Barinov* black as devils with soot, led me 
away into the gully and tried to console me: 

■I/s nodiing, it's all over now/ 

"Frightened? 1 

I had hardly lime cn lie down and come to my senses when 
1 saw ten of die "rich ones* going down into the gully, io- 
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wards our batlvhouse. At rbdr Head wif the Tillage elder, 
while behind him rwi* local prdrccinen were leading Romas 
by lire anti. Be had no cap, one sleeve of hi* wet riiiit had been 
lorn off, Ill's pipe was still sticking between his teeth, and his 
face frowned grimly. I lc looked terrifying. Kostin the Soldier 
shook a stick and roared furiously: ‘Into tbe lire with him, 
die heretic!* 

' Open up the bath-house. 1 

1 Smash the lock T tbe key’s lost/ Romas said in a loud voice. 

1 leaped up, leizcd 3 wooden stake that w*i lying on the 
ground and stood at his side. The policemen moved away* 
while the village elder cried in a shrili, frightened voice; ‘God- 
fearing people, you ire not allowed to break locks I fc 

Kuzmin pointed it me and shouted i here's another one 
now b .. who is hc? N 

'Take It easy, M^bimych/ Romas said. ‘They think I bid 
goods in the bath-house and set tire to the shop/ 

1 1 1 was the two of you l ' 

* Break the lock l 1 

* Godfearing people 

* Well answer t p 

' Our answer is ** / 

Romas whisperedt L Stand with your back to mine so they 

can't hit you from behind/ 

They broke the hath-honse lock and a few men s*|upeifed 
through the door, hut almost immediately they came out 
again. Meanwhile 1 shoved my stoke into Romas’ hand and 
picked another up. 

‘Nothing there/ 

1 Nothing?’ 

1 Ah, tlit crafty devils! * 

Someone said timidly: *It'B no good/ 

And he was an swer ed by some w T lldp iipparemiy drunken 
voices5 4 Why is it no good?’ 

'Into the fire with them!” 

1 Trouble makers/ 



'Making thdc own guildst p 

1 Thieves 1 The whole kit of eIktti are ihieves/ 

'Stop il t' roared Roma*. ^YouVe seen with your own eyes 
that Fvc nothing hidden in the bath-house - wh.it more proof 
do you want? Everything’* burnt* you can see wbat?s been 
saved, can*E you? And why should I set fire to my own pro¬ 
perly V 

s It T s For the insurance! r 

And once again a doatP voices yelled violently: "No point 
in jutt looking at ihemF 

'Enough! Opt patience is gone! . * / 

My legs shook and everything trait dark fur a moment, I 
could see wild fticea through that redd fall mist* with hairy 
holes for mouths, and l had difficulty in stopping niy self from 
hitting tlios£ people. They kept on shop ting and jumping 
around us. 

"Oh bo, they've got stakes I" 

*SLakcsl? p 

"They"11 tear my beard off, 1 Khokhn! satd T and T sctiEed tliM 
he was smiling. “And you'll cop it too, Maksimychl But lake 
it easy, easy * + / 

"Look, the young otic's got an meet 1 

In actual fact 1 had an axe hanging from my heir, which I 
had forgotten about, 'They look frightened now.* Romas 
said* "But dosA use that uxc if shry sure something »*." 

An unfamiliar small, insigniiieantdooking peasant with 
a limp danced about comically and squealed furiously: 
'Chuck bricks at them from here! Come on* bit me cm the 
head!' 

He put ids words Into action, packed up a piece of brack and 
caught me In the stomach, But before! could reply Kukushkin 
flew down onto him like a hawk and they relied down the 
golly lacked together, Pankov, Barinov, the smith and about 
another ten men ran after Kukoshkim Immediately I heard 
Kukushkin say in a dignified voice: 1 You* Mifchnylo Antonov* 
ore a clever man and you should know that fires make men go 
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m&A ». /' E^friiis tatdi' Maksimych, hC% go down lo ihe pub 
on the river bank/ I le took his pipe out of Ms mouth anti with 
2 sharp jerk ihoved ii into a lidnser pocket, Using (lie stake 
to lean on he wearily climbed out tif the gulEy and when Kuz¬ 
min (who was walking at bis side) said something, he answered 
with one booking at him: *Oenr off, yon fool I * 

On the place where our hut had been a golden heap of 
citiLh-th was smouldering. In the middle the stove w r as still 
standing, The pipe had survived as well and light blue wisps 
of smoke drifted out of it into the hoi air. The red hoi b^rs of 
a bunk stuck out like spider's legs. Charred door posts stood 
by the fire like black watchmen, and one of diem seemed to be 
wearing ,1 red bar of embers and small flames:, like a cock 1 * 
feathers. 

* My books are ail burnt/ Khokhol said with a sigh, *ThalT. 
annoying I" The village boys pushed large charred logs out 
into the muddy street, just as though they were piglcu and 
they hissed and filled ouC, filling the air with an acrid, whitish 
Smoke. One of the hoy a, about Eve ycifs old add with light 
blue eyes and fair biir f teat in a warm black puddle beating a 
dented bucket with a stick and listening to the sound of the 
blows on ihemct.il with irLtense enjoyment. The peasants, who 
had Eo&t everything in the lire, walked around gloomily utd 
piled up what w r as left of their domestic possessions into little 
heaps. Women cried and swore, and quarrelled over a few 
charred hits of wood. The trees in the gardens behind the 
scene pf the fire stood motionless and on many of them the 
foliage had turned rcddkh-brnwo fmm the heat - one could 
see the rich crop of rosy apples mure easily now. 

We went down to the river, bad a swim and then we sat 
silently drinking tea in the pub nn the bank. 

Romas said: 1 Those blood-suckers liave lost their apple* 
□ow *. / 

Pankov came up, looking more pensive and subdued than 
ever. 

■ Weis, niy friend?^ Khokhol asked. 
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Pankov shrugged Lis shoulders and raids * My I ml was 
Imstrtd/ 

No one said anything, stud we peered itt each o[hcr in¬ 
quiringly, \mt Like strangers. 

*What will you do now, Mikhail Amonydi?* 

*I'H Lave to think about it,* 

‘You should get our of here/ 

tm «*/ 

Pankov said: *1 have a plan* let's gn outride and trik it oyer 
on our own/ 

They went ofT + Pankov paused ai the do at and told mei 
"Can't say you T re shyt You'll be all right here - they'II be 
frightened of you .. / 

I went down to die river hank as well, lay down under some 
bushes and looked at the river. It was still hot* although the 
sun was already setting in the west. My whole life in the vil¬ 
lage unfolded before me In a hroid Kcroll, and seemed to be 
painted on the surface of die river, 1 felt sad. But tiredness 
soon got the upper hand and [ fell fast asleep, 

'Hey/ 1 heard someone shouting through my sleep and I 
felt dust someone was shaking and drugging me off some¬ 
where, * Are you dead? Wake op I* 

A purple moon shone over the meadows, large as a wheel. 
Barinov was leaning ovet me and shaking me. 

'Come on now, Khokhol's looking for you. Hc T a worried! * 

He grumbled as he walked behind me. 

* You've no right to fall asleep just where you like; Suppos¬ 
ing someone comes up rhe hill and stumble* - a atone might 
fall on ynu T Or they might do it an purpose. We're mi tlir 
joking sort. People have a good memory for wrong done to 
them. Besides that, they Ye got nothing Eo remember any~ 
Way/ 

Someone was quietly moving around in the bushel on the 
rivet bank and 1 saw die branches shake. 

"Found him? 1 1 heard Migur/s rich voice asking, 

4 HJ lake ym to him/ Barinov answered, 
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Ut walked 4 few pace* away and then said with z slghi 
'He** going poaching fur fpsh. Migun’s Hfc isn't easy either," 

Hnrpas rebuked me angrily when he came up: *Wbat are 
you roaming around for? Looking tor a good Eliding?’ 

When we were alone Romas said la a soft* gloomy voice; 
c Pankov is offering you :\ place wilh him. He wants to open 2 
ghop. Bun 1 don's advise you in go, listen, "[ sold him every¬ 
thing that was left, I f m going to Vyatka and irn a abort while 
HI write For yaw to come. All right? 11 

c ril think about it/ 1 replied. 

‘Think then. 1 

He lay on the floor, fidgeted a little and then was silenL I 
sat at the window looking at the Volga. The moon 5 * rdlection 
reminded me of the flames in the fire. Over by the meadows a, 
steam tug heavily splashed its paddles;. Three mast bmps sailed 
along in the darkness and seemed co touch ihe slan, liknung 
them out at timet. 

" Are you annoyed with the peasants ? 1 Romas asked sleepily, 
‘You shouldn't be. They’re stupid* that's all Now malice it 
n stupid lining. 1 

His words did not bring me any comfort and did nothing 
to soften my fury and sharp store of injury. Again I saw before 
me animal-like mouths with hair growing round them, 
belching out their vicious cries; ‘‘['brow some bricks from 
where we're standing. 1 

At this time T still could not forget dings best forgotten. I 
saw very well that, in each of those people* taken individually, 
there was not very' much malice, often none at oil. They were 
essentially pood-hearted animsts find it was not difficult to 
make any one of them aoiilc like a child, and any one of them 
would listen to stories about quests for intellect and happiness* 
about the great exploits of magnanimous men with the credu- 
lily of children. Everything that aroused dreams of an C*ty 
life* in which nmrfs will va$ the only law* was dear to their 
strange souls. 

But when ihey gathered in one grey mass at village assem- 
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bSEca or in the pub on the river bank, they left behind nil that 
wjjfi fine in them and they dressed Themselves like priests 
in vestments of lees and hypocrisy. Some dog-like desire to 
plcaac the strong ones in the village took possession of diem 
and then it disgusted roe to look at them. They would sud¬ 
denly l>e seized by fits of wolfish spite and would bristle up* 
wiih tee Eh hared. Then ah tf would how l wildly nf rath other* 
ready for a fight - and they would light, over any trifle. At 
these moment* they were terrifying and they seemed capable of 
destroying the very church where only the previous evening 
I bey had gathered humbly and submissively, like sheep En a fold. 
They had thdr own poets and storytellers, who were loved 
by no ant-, and who were die laughing-stock of the whole 
village, hdpless and despised. 

1 just could not go on living with such people and I poured 
out all my bitter thoughts to Romas on the same day we 
patted. 

’ A hasty conclusion/ be said reproachfully, 

'But whai can T do T if Fm Firmly convinced of lt? p 
'An erroneous conclusion, Unfounded/ 

For a long time he kept trying trj convince me with his fine 
wordi that 1 was wrong, that I had made a mistake, 

1 Don't judge hastily. Judging others is the easiest thing in 
the world* so don’t get carried away by it. Look at everything 
calmly and remember one thing: everything passes, every¬ 
thing; changes foe the better, You say- ifawfyf Yes p ^nd for that 
reason it Aar/rS Poke your nose in everywhere, fed everything 
out for yourself. Fear nothing* hut dot/l judge hastily. Good¬ 
bye, my dear little friend ! 1 

We met again fifteen years later in Scdlcts* after Romas had 
served b ten-year sentence in Yakutsk for being mtsed up with 
die 'People’s Right" parry. A heavy* linden feeling of wcari- 
ness cook hold of me when he left Knunovidovo and T wan¬ 
dered around the village just ilk? a young puppy that had lost 
its master. 

! went round the countryside with Barinov* working for 
rich peasant^ threshing, digging potatoes, clearing gardens. 
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I lived in bin. baili-housc. * Aleksei Maksimycb - a leader with- 
rpuT any followers, Right?’ he asked me am rainy evening* 
'Shall w r c go down to the sea tomorrow? Good heavens* 
nothing m stay here for] They don^t like our kind, you never 
know- what they might get up to when they're drunk/ 

Thin was not the first time Barinov had said this* He too 
was mtitrable- His ape-like hand* drooped impotcniiy, and he 
kept on looking round gloomily, as though he hud lost his 
way to it forest* Rain killed against the bath-house window 
and a stream of water washed away at one corner and flowed 
In a noisy torrent down to the bottom of the gully. The pale 
lightning of the lost storm Bickered feebly* Barinov asked 
softly: ’Shall we go then? Tomorrow ? 1 

And so we went. 

1 cannot describe bow wonderful it was to sail down the 
Volga on sin autumn night* sitting at die stern of a barge 
steered by a hairy monster with an enormous beard, tapping 
his heavy feel nn the deck and sighing deeplyj 

f Qh-oopl O-rto . , + oo . . ." 

Tiic water gently lapped behind tbt stem in a silky stream, 
thick as- resin* and appeared to be boundless, Black autumnal 
clouds swirled over the river. Nothing die seemed to cdst 
besides the slow motion of the darkness which blotted out the 
river hanks. It seemed that the whole earth bad melted away 
into ti and was transformed into something smoky and liquid* 
flowing downwards in an unending, unbroken stream with all 
in heavy mass into a silent expanse where there was no sun* 
nor moon, nor ffttn -.. 

Ahead, in the damp darkness, the invisible steam, tug panted 
as it painfully coiled away, as though trying to resist the resili¬ 
ent force that was drawing it on. Three lights - two over the 
water and one high up above the others - led it on its way. 
Another four swam neater to me, under the tain clouds, just 
like golden carp* and one of them was the lamp on the mast 
of our barge. I felt as though I was enclosed tti a cold* oily 
bubble which was gently sliding downhill and I w~as caught 


in ity like i midge. It seemed that the skip was slaving rJowti, 
and the moment was near when it would n>me to a complete 
bak. Then the iitg would stop grumbling and beating im 
paddles through the heavy mtc*l 3nd all sounds would fall 
away Idee leaves from a tree and would be obliterated like 
chalk inscriptions, Then immobility and silence would bold 
me ifii their majestic embrace. And that large man in Mi torn 
sheepskin jacket and a tattered hat* pacing about it the rud¬ 
der* would stop quite sdll g under a perpetual apdl s and he 
would never cry again? 1 Orr-upl Goo-urrP 
I asked hint: 'What's your Dime?* 

’What's that to you?* he replied in a dull voice. 

As we idled &w#y from Knxm T noticed in the sunset that 
this tmn was as clumsy us a, hear, had a hairy face without any 
eyiLt. As he stood over ihe rudder he w r ould empty a bottle of 
vodka into a wooden jug and polish ft oil in just two swigs like 
water and then bite into an apple. When the tug jerked the 
barge this man would clutch the rudder* peer at die red disc 
of the sun* shake his head and say: 'God be blessed L* 

The tug was towing four barges from the fair at Nizhny tn 
Astrakhan. They were laden with iron* barrels of sugar and 
some very heavy boxes - all destined for Perisia, Barinov tap¬ 
ped the hoses with Ms foot, sniifed and ^lidi 'Must he rilles 
from die Izhcv factory.' 

But the man at the rudder prodded him in the stomach with 
his fist and asked £ "What's that 10 do with you ? 1 
- Tt was just in my thought* . . 

'Would you lake it in the face 3S well?* 

We did not have the money to pay the fares by passenger 
boat add we had been taken on board "out of kindtiess J and 
although we *Jkupr watch' with the sailors, everyone on that 
barge looked nn us as beggars. 

Barinov said reproachfully: 1 And you taik about the people. 
Ids quite simple p she ooe io the driving seat comes out on 
top , . .* 

The darkness was so intense that the other barges were in- 


visible, except foe the tips of the masts Hr up by thdr lanterns 
against the background of douds of smoke that smelled of oil 

I was Irritated by the helmsman** gloomy silence. But the 
bouts win had given me ihe job of keeping watch with that 
animall at the rudder. As be watched the lights swinging round 
the river bends he softly said: 'Hey, take hold \ * 

3 would kap to my feet and turn the rudder, 

'That's fine/ he would growl. 

And r would sb down on the deck again, h was impossible 
lo hold a conversation with that man, since all he did was ask: 
■Wharis that to do with you?' 

What a'tfJ he thinking about? When we passed a place where 
the yellow waters of the Kama merged with the steely ribbon 
of the Volga he looked towards ihe north and growled j 
'Scum « . / 

‘Who?* 

He did not answer. 

Somewhere Far off* in the depths of the darkness, dogs 
howled and barked, a reminder that there were still traces of 
life: not yet completely stilled by the dark. They seemed quite 
beyond reach and unwanted here. 

S 'HT£ dogs here are nasty/ the man At the mdder suddenly 
told: 

1 Whctc , *. here?* 

1 Everywhere* Where I came From they Have wf dogs/ 

# Wbere*s that? 1 

‘Vologda/ 

And the grey, heavy words poured out, just like potatoes 
from a broken'sack. a Wbo*t that with you- your uncle? Tn my 
opinion hc s s a fool. Bui my uncle's clever, and dashing, and 
rick Owns a jetty at Simbirek, and a pub. On the river hank. 1 
He said all this very slowly, and. apparently with difficulty, then 
Stared with - invisible eyes at the lamp on the mail and watched 
it crawling in the web of darkness like a golden spider, 

‘Catch hold „ . . wdi, can you read and write? Don't you 
know who write* the laws?* 
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Without waiting for an answer he went on: ‘Some say it's 
the Tsar, itonie; say the Metropolitan* some the Senate. If I 
knew for sure 1 would go and see him, find say t N You write the 
kws in such a way thatI can’t even take a swing* let alone hit 
someone! Laws must be like iron. Like a lock. They’ve locked 
ray heart up and that’s the end of stl w This would be my 
answer. But in litis way 1 iWt even answer. Oh not 1 

He mumbled ro himself, ever more softly and incoherently 
us he rapped Ms fast on the wooden lever. 

Someone hailed on :s loudspeaker from the tug and the dull 
voice of .i man seemed just Iks out of place as the dogs' howling 
and barking which had already been sucked in by the richness 
of the nighr + 

Oiij 1 , yd low reHcc tinns of the lamps drifted and melted 
away by the sides of the t ug, incapable of casting Eight on 
anything. And those dense* vrscout dark dnuds, heavy with 
lain, fluaicd over out heads like sediment. 

Deeper and deeper we slipped into rhe silent depths of 
darkness,. The helmsman gloomily complained: 1 WIiilL have 
they brought me To? My heart cfin*t breathe . . . T 

f wm overcome by indifference - indifference and dreary 
ycafoing. I just wanted to sleep. 

A weak* grey sunk** dawn struggled through the clouds* 
and wTarily cuepL up rhe sky. It turned the Water a leaden 
colour anti showed etp yellow bushes on the river Uinks* 
iron-like pines with tranks covered with ruse, ihdr branches 
like black pftws, a row of village huts, the figure of a peasant 
who seemed to be can ed out of stone, The crocked fca±ers 
of a seagull whisded as it llew over die bulge, 

The helmsman suid my self were relieved from our watch and 
I crawled under a tarpaulin and fed si^lecp. But very soon (or 
io it seemed) I was awakened by the sound of stamping and 
nhousing I piked my head out and saw three sailors preying 
the helmsman against the wall of a cabin and shouting in a 
miKcd chorus: ’Drop It. Fcimkhal* 

■Good God - d&tfl wmjl* 


1 Thai's enough from youV 

Tht helmarnnn stood lIjcec quite calmly with aruii CiflS5tfd 
and Jala fingers digging into liii shoulders, He pressed snme 
bundle down onto the deck. with one foot, looked ic every one 
In rum und implored them boaitety: 'Let me escape (km 
■lot* 

He was bartfCKi ted, without any hai T just shirt and irou^n, 
A dark mass of uncombed hair stuck otic and fell down over 
his stubborn protruding forehead. Underneath that meas one 
Could sec hb dny s molc-Uke eyes, which were bloodshot and 
had an imploring uneasy look, 

*YoaTl drown/ they were paying to him. 

'Me? Never, Let me go, brothers,. If you cton*t I'll kih him! 
As soon as we get to Simbirsk . * . I'll ., / 

'Now atop ill* 

'Oh, brothers . . . J 

He slowly spread hb arms wide apart, fell down on his 
knees, touched the cabin wall with his arms as though be were 
being crucified and repeated- h Let me escape from sin 1 * 

There Was something really staggering in his peculiarly deep 
voice. His parted arms were as. long as oats and his hands 
trembled with outstretched palm*- His heap like face quivered 
In its frame of shaggy beard and his mole-like blind eyes bulged 
out of their sockets like tiny dark halts. It teemed that some 
unseen hand bad gripped him by the throat acid was choking 
him* 

The peasants silently made way for him. 11c dtimsily got 
to his feel, lifted the bundle and said: 1 Well t thank you. 1 

He went m the tide and jumped into die fiver with un- 
expected ease, 1 rushed to the side as wdl and saw Petrukha^ 
head moving. JJe had placed the bundle on it like .a hat and 
was swimming diagonal]y across the river cowards a sandy 
bank where bushes, bowing under the wind, leaned forward 
to meet him and cast ihtir ydlow leaves into the water. The 
peasants said; 'So he got a grip of himself after all! K 

*Hus he gupe mud?' I asked, 
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*Gone mad? No* be 1 ® done that to save bh soul -« J 
Petrukha hod already reached a shallow spot, stood bresit 
deep in the water and waved his bundle over his bead- 
The aaHon shouted; "G^od - by - yd* 

Someone asked: "What will be do without a passport?' 

A fed-hflired bandy-legged sailor took great pleasure in 
telling me: "In Simbink he bus a rotten unde who cheated 
him cut of everything. So he made up his mind to kill him* 
Yea. Bul In the end he saved himself and escaped from sin., 
PeflLUuatfl are like wild aniirtaJu, hut they are good-hearted. 
Hc*s a good man * * / 

And now that good man was already striding upstream 
along a narrow scrip of sand* and then he disappeared into t he 
bushes. 

The sailors turned out to be very kind - they were ah from, 
the same district a* myself and they had lived along the Volga 
from time immemorial. By the evening I wu fcating civile at 
home among therm But the neiit day I noticed that they wen: 
looking ai me gloomily, distrustfully. I gucased immediately 
that the devil bad pulled Barinov’s tongue and that this 
dreamer had told the bargees something, 

"Have you been saying anything to them? p f asked, 

With a smile in Ills womanish eyes he scratched himself be¬ 
hind one ear in embarrassment and confessed : + I told than a 

GiM' 

1 And didiih I felt you to Weep rpEer? 1 
T did, bm it wits such an interesting story. We wanted to 
play cards but the h dm Strum took them audit became terribly 
boring! So 1 told them . - / 

From my cross-csamination it became dear that Barinov, 
from sheer boredom, had concocted a very amusing story, at 
the end of which Kbokko! and myself appeared fighting a 
crowd of peasant* with mcs, like ancient Vikings. 

It was impossible 10 feel angry with him - truth for him was 
beyond reality. Once, when T was out whh him looking for 
Work and had sat down to rest on the edge of a gully* In a 
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persuasive, friendly vtrice, he started exhorting me:' You have 
to find your own kind of truth, for yourself. Look over there 
beyond (he gully - a herd’* gracing, a dog's running around, 
a shepherd’s walking- Well, what of it? What food for our 
souls is tilde? My dear boy, jufit look: evil men are the truth, 
but where hk the good ones? Hat even invented yet, oh na! 1 

At Simbirsk the sEuior#, in the most unfriendly way* told us 
to get of! the boat* 

- We don's want your kind/ they said. 

They towed us to the jetties ar Simbirsk and we dried our¬ 
selves out on the bank. We had ildriy-aevco kopecks in our 
pockets* 

Then we went off to a pub for some tea. 

* Wha [ shall we do now? 1 I asked, 

Barinov &rid convincingly: ‘ Well* what then? We must keep 
going/ 

We got as far as Samara, as stowaways nn a passenger sliip 
and there we gat jobs an a barge. After seven days we had 
reached the shores of the Caspian almost without incident,, 
and there we found work with a ima.Lt guild of fishermen in 
Uuc filthy Kalmyk firijery of Kabaokul-bai. 
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